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Co Correspondents. 

A.K.—You will be as apt to find a purchaser in Philadelphia for your horse as in this 
e. He has not speed enough for the course, and could only be sold here as a road 

orse. 

“* Scobs.”—Why den’t you “ stick to your text?” You will see that we have been 
obliged to take “ improper liberties” with your communication. 

E. 8., Jr.—Your friend G. H. H. returned to B., some time since, and we have not had 
the pleasure of hearing from him since. A letter will doubtless reach himthere. * * 
Were we to omit the final scene of the ‘‘ Saws on a Greenhorn,” the article would hard 
ly be worth publishing, and that scene is too spicy for ouruse. Do try it again. 

‘ Satchel.”— The sketches you allude to were compiled sometimesince in the next 
series the ‘‘ Scene in a Grand Jury Room” will be included. Suppose you male a draw- 
ing of either of the scenes to which you allude and we will hand it to Darley. When 
are you guing to give us something else in the same style? [Ps 

. D B —We are greatly obliged for your courtesy in transhipping the hound, re- 
specting which we some weeks since wote to our friend G.T.D. We presume that 

r. W. has sent him back to N. O. before this or hiscost. Please write us what has 
been done in the matter. Tell ‘*Old Cork,” of the D., to send on that snake ! 

“B. bet R. 10 to 5 that the lions on the stoop of the granite house near the Bowling 
Green, occupied previous to the last great fire by Mr. Ray, were made of cast metal. 
B is right, but by his own confession he saw them cast, and: aw them after the fire, 
when there was a piece broken off one of them, and was also with the present owner 
when he bought the premises of Mr. R——, and saw them sold for a certain sum as cast 


iron to the present owner. R. only saw them before the fire, when they hp oy 
oes the 


granite, and he thought they were of stone—however, this is immaterial i 
Winner forfeit or not?” The bet is off, as B. bet onacertainty. Had R. doubted B.’s 
word the case would be reversed. 


F, P.— We have ordered a couple of Buck Hounds and a Setter for you, and shall be 


able to ship them by the packet of Saturday next. 
to draw on them for cost and charges. 

E, M. C.—The engravings and receipts for yourselfand Maj. L , were mailedto you 
on the 27th Oct. Ask the Major to send us an account of the hunt he had last week, in 


A. L. & Co. have sent us instructions 


which he killed five deer. td 
“A Subscriber.”—The time made in the match between Eclipse and Henry was 7:37 | 


—7:49—8:24. 

“ A Subscriber” wishes to know when “ The Gladiators” perferm again on Long Is-! 
land? ‘ Peter” can tell him better than we can; at any rate, the information can be ob- 
tained from *‘ Snaky Hyacinth”—“ just up by the Red Barn!” 

“ Joker.”—“ If an irresistable force should come in contact with an immovable body, 
what would be the result ?” We rather think there would be “‘a —— ofa muss.” 

S. C. F.—We intend to ship your Java Fowls on Saturday next. , 

G. W L.—Which three of the fifteen engravings do you prefer? M. has not remitted 
your subscription yet, as he expected to be able to add to the amount; he has already 
sent us several subscribers. 

‘‘ Numpo.”—We “confess the cape’‘ though we ‘‘deny the skirt.” 
scandalously read on the week referred to; we never saw it at all. 
Tor at seeing ‘‘ Maj. Andre” twice printed ‘‘ Maj. Andrew ” 
who perpetrated that may be chased by amad dog! 
will see that you have “a fair show.” 
“Capt. Oliver Oznaburgh.”—Sorry to be obliged to ¢ecline, as too highly seasoned, 
the ‘‘ Rat-ification of the Bu: tle.” Several capital things of yours have been transferred 
to our columns from the Western papers, aa we shali be glad to receive any commu- 
nication you may think proper tosend us By the way, ‘ bustles” are delicate matters 
to meddle with, and you should not be surprised that, in writing of them, you ‘just 
naturally” ‘run :he thing in the ground!” Try again. 

W. B. W.—The Horns tur M. and Dr. P. have notarrivedyet. Mr. ?. was in Boston 
last week ; he is in ill health or he would have come on to this city. He wmtes that 
before leaving home he boxed two pair of Horns for Dr. P. and M., to be shipped by the 
first vessel. sie has written home to have an immense pair sent us, which we have | 
promised to » gentleman o158.C. 

R. M. H.—~end as many as you please—either stories or subscribers. 


The proof was 
Imagine our hor- 
We hope the ignoramus 
If you will send us an article we 


Ed. *“‘ Cuitivator."— Have you any very superior ¢ otswold and South Down Sheep in 
your viciuity. We want haltadozen yearlings of each breed. Please sei us the 
price, il ivemient. 

Who hes 'est a wallet containing some $200, and amemorandum ofbets? The owner 
can have 1: on application to tue ft ditor, by describing the same. It was picked up in 
Broadway cpposite Florence's Saloon, on the evening of the Election. 


———___— aeRO — 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘‘ Spi. 
rit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, inthis city and its vicinity, 
comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
F ighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 

Anexperience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders manufac: 
turers, and ochers,will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particu‘ar attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit by 
jand or wu:er, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wu. T. PORTER) —must be post-paid. March 1, 1848 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 
Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 








THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 7, 1846. 
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* WAKING UP THE WRONG PASSENGER,” | 

From a New Correspondent in the U. S. Navy. 

My Dear * Spirit’”—In the winter of 183- I was suddenly interrupted 

in the midst of the usual amusements of a ‘* middy ashore” by the receipt | 
of one of those pithy documents commencing, ** Sir, proceed,” in obedience 
to which I went to Norfolk to report for duty in the Receiving Ship | . | 
After lounging a day or two at French’s, I donned the button and crossed | 
to the Navy Yard to present my orders to the Commodore. He stared at 
me for a moment, and apparently seeing nothing to call forth any comments, 





as I wore neither ringlets nor moustaches, allowed me to stand in silence 


while he endorsed the letter as usual,—‘* Reported, Dec. —, and will re- 
port to-morrow to Lieut. * 

Having spent the evening at Gosport, I was returning to Norfolk about 
10 o’clock, and as I passed the House, it occurred to me that, it be- 
ing a cold night, I should be better prepared to cross the river if I were to 
step into the bar-room for a few minutes. As the same idea has probably 
occurred to nearly every officer who has had occasion to go from the Navy 
Yard to Norfolk at night, I need not dwell upon this point. There was but 
one person in the room, the barkeeper excepted, and he, as I judged, was 
some raw countryman who had come to town to do a small trade in pork, 
and who was toasting his feet at the fire before going to bed—the said feet 
half housed in a pair of shabby yellow slippers belonging to the hotel. The 
whole appearance of the man led me to judge that he would have no objec- 
tion to drinking at my expense; and taking compassion on the supposed 
dryness, both of his throat and pocket, I asked him, carelessly, if he would 
joinme. As I expected, he readily complied, prefacing his assent, how- 
ever, with the words—‘* As you belong to the service.” Thinks I to my- 











} witness looked at it for some time ; then, looking in the face of the Judge, 





self, I don’t know what difference that makes to you, old fellow, so long as 
you get your liquor. The two glasses were soon set before us, and my man 
taking one, infermed me, before drinking, that his name was As 
I did not care ‘* a tinker’s d——n” what his name was—never expecting to 
have the honor of seeing him again—I paid noattentivn to it, and not think- 
ing that his drinking at my expense put me under any obligation to tell 
him who I was, I simply replied—‘* My name is on the book,” (where I 
had just entered it to let my Portsmouth friends know I was in town).— 
He looked rather hard at me, and said,—“ Sir /” in a way that made me 
suspect I had ** treed” the wrong coon ; but I thought, “ In for a penny, in 
for a pound; I won’t be bluffed off so,” and repeated my remark, that my 
name was before him in the book. He turned to me very politely and said 
—so that | heard it plainly enough this time—‘*“ I am Mr. ,» 1st Lieu- 
tenant of the Receiving Ship |———! My respects to you, sir.” 








A SCENE IN THE N. J. LEGISLATURE. 
Dear P.—Some few years since a scene took place during the sitting of 
the Legislature of this State, which certainly should never die. | 
A Bill came up for the Punishment of Seduction, about the time those 
beautiful specimems of human folly were first started, exciting, of course, 
quite a sensation. 
The House was crowded when the Bill came up at its first reading—“ its 
fame having gone abroad and gathered many together.” It began thus:— 
‘* Any person who shall hereafter be found guilty of the seduction of a 
chaste woman, shall, upon conviction,” &c. 
As soon as the reading was finished a member jumped quickly to his | 
feet ; he was a tall, raw-boned specimen of a long shore Jerseyman, and 


had been sent up by an enlightened ‘‘ Pine” constituency, to represent that | 
interesting region of country. 
** Mr. Speaker !” 
** Order! order !” 


*‘T rises toa pint of order; [duz. Mr. Speaker, this here Bill dusn’t 
meet my notions, no how, nor my konstituency’s, nuther. 
brace the whole subject, Sir! What does it say, Sir? 
seduction of any chased woman.’ Now, Sir, I moves to ermend by inser- | 
ten after them words—‘ and kotched’— cause you know if a woman is on- 
ly chased, and not kotched—why—why—it dusn’t express the idee !” 

One uproarious guffaw burst upon poor Piney from all sides. 
morning he was “ out of town,” 

Kingston, N. J. 





It dusn’t im-'! 


Next 
T. W. 





A New Bedford Fish Story. 

Dear “* Spirit’”—You love “* fish stories ;’—here is one that nine menin_ 
buckram will swear to, if need be, for fact :— 

A worthy old citizen of Newport, who had the reputation of being the 
laziest man alive among “ them hillocks,’—so lazy, indeed, that he used to 
weed his garden in a rocking chair by rocking forward to take hold of the | 
weed, and backwards to up-root it—had a way of fishing peculiarly his own. | 
He used to drive his old white-faced mare down to a spot where the tautog 
(black-fish) might be depended on, for any weight, from two to twelve 
pounds, (one has been caught of fifteen, off our Dumpling Rock Light,) 
—back his gig down to the water side—put out his ‘* pole’—and when the | 
tautog was safely hooked, start up the old mare and PULL HIM OUT. 

We will take that ‘‘ cigar case” till a lazier genius turns up. 


New Beproxp, Nov. 4. Yours as ever, BuITzEN. 





{ 
Court Scene in Western New York. 


Dear “ Spirit”—I send you the following, of which I was an eye wit- 
hess :— 

At a late Session of the Court in Onondaga Co., held at Syracuse, some 
counterfeiters were on trial, and it was generally thought by the knowing 
ones that they would be convicted, although no positive evidence could be 
produced. The witness tor the prisoners was directed to take the stand. 

** Well,’ said the Attorney, ‘‘ what can you tell us about these ras- 
cals ” 

“ Wall, I rayther guess they ain’t counterfeiters !” said the witness, who 
was a full blood Yankee. 

‘* What is that?” roared the Judge, in a voice that almost shook the | 
building, waving before his face a counterfeit 50 dollar bill on the Broome | 
County Bank, at the same time thrusting it in the face of the witness. The 


i 





coolly said— 
‘* [—]--I—rayther guess that’s paper /” 
The Court was convulsed with laughter, and it was not until after the 


Judge had lost all patience in bellowing ** Order !—Order!” that “ order ” 
was restored. 


The prisoners were forthwith acquitted. 


JIM LACKEY’S FIGHT WITH A PANTHER. 
Mr. “* Spirit’—In years gone by, say 1829, there lived in Lawrence | 


Oup ’Un, No. 2. 








_Co,, Alabama, two brothers—Jim and Bop Lackey. The latter had ob- 


tained the sobriquet of ** Canoe Bob,” while the former had the appellation | 
of “* Painter Jim ;” this cognomon, the sequel will show he was honorably | 
entitled to. 

About the period spoken of there was a shooting match at old Jim Rov- 

sry’s groggery, near the mouth of Bear Creek, in the then unsettled part 
of Lawrence County. The brothers were perfect antipodes in character ;— 
though brave to a fault, Bob was kind and good natured, while Jim was al- 
ways ready fora fight, right or wrong. It happened on the day spoken of, 
that there was a fellew from the Forks of Cypress, who was rather ac- 
knowledged in Lauderdale, as being the best in a rough fight on those wa- 
ters ; and after the shooting was over, and ‘* Old Bald face’’ (alias Kentucky 
wine) had circulated pretty free, there were some banters as to manhood 
thrown out, such as these :—‘‘ lam the best man that ever wore hair, and 
can whip any man, woman, or child from the Forks of Cypress to the Ten- 
nessee River, except my friends!” This Jim thought an insinuation, and 
immediately stepped out and said le could *‘ thrash any man in all Alaba- 
ma, and they might throw in a panther or a wild-cat !” 
At this juncture ‘* Canoe Bob” interfered and quashed the fight, and 
treated all hands. Soon after this the two brothers, Jim and Bob, started 
for home, talking over the affair at Rousey’s, when Jim accosted Bob some- 
thing in this style— 

** Bob, | say ?” 

‘* What ?” responded Bob. 

‘* This is not the first time,” replied Jim, ‘* that you have interposed in a 
fight I was about to make, and,” said he, “I’ll be —— if you ever do so 
again I’ll give you an infernal thrashing!” 

Bob declared he had kept him out of several fights, and he would be 
eternally exflunctified if this was not the Jast time 

Just at this moment, immediately in front in the road, on a log, stood a 

half grown panther, crouching himself and wagging his tail ready for a 
spring. On seeing it, Jim said to Bob—* Hold my hat, and let me have a 
fair shake !” which Bob readily complied with. A very pretty little fight 
occurred, and for a time it was so good and so good—sometimes victory ap- 
peared in favor of the quadruped, and then Jim’s show was best, while 
Bob stood about twenty feet off hurraing for Jim, who finally succeeded in 
whipping the panther. Having done this handsomely, Jim turned to his 
brother, and saluted him with—‘* Why in h—Il he hadn’t helped him ?”— 
who immediately answered with a certain nonchalance peculiar to the man, 
that Jim had just declared if he ever interiered in a fight of his making, 
that he might expect to catch a whipping ! 

From this day Jim received the cognomon of “ Painter Jim,” and when 








Whe—w! Didn't | step out of that bar-room at least a foot shorter than 
I went in? 3. &i. 








his dander is up, he often boasts that he can whip his weight in wile cats 


It says ‘guilty of the - 


_ hopes are at present concentrated at that spot. 


| Most extensive preparations were made. 





aud a panther thrown in. G. or L. 


The Battle of Mlonterep. 


GLORIOUS VICTORY OF THE AMERICAN ARMY, 
AFTER THREE DAYS DESPERATE FIGHTING. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE “ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.” 
By “ G* de L**,” of the 3d Infantry. 








Camr, NEAR Monterey, Sept. 27, 1846. 

Dear P.—Taking up events from the 16th, suppose you follow me through 
my marches, fights, and hair-breadth escapes from that date. 

Thursday, Sept. 17th.—Early in the morning I rode up to town, (Mérine, ) 
for the express purpose of making a minute examination of the city. For- 
tunately I foundthe cathedral open, and ascending a spiral staircase, enclos= 
ed in the masonry upon which the belfry is situated, I soon emerged upom 
the top. The view was magnificent, but owing to the hazy appearance of 
the atmosphere, not as distinct as could have been desired. Before this ele- 
vated view, I had no conception of the breadth of the valley. It cannot be 
less than 20 miles, and composed of the richest kind of soil. At the base 
of the mountains, nearly S. W., we could distinctly see Monterey! I was 
surprised, for I had no idea that it was visible, and then it looked so near 
that I ceuld not credit its being 25 miles distant. The Bishop’s Palace 
looked like a fortified place, and the city appeared to cover a great deal of 
ground, of course every thing was indistinct, yet very interesting, as all our 
This Cathedral is unfinish- 
ed. It is built in the shape of across, and has very few decorations. Their 


Patron Saint and other holy figures, occupied conspicuous positions in 


niches directly over the altar. The roof is made of a lime cement, and 
beautifully graduated to turn rain; on one end was a sundial. The ceiling 
was 20 or 25 feet high, composed of massive beams of timber, and laid with 
plank, meeting it. angles. 

The camp has been full of all sorts of rumors, first fight and then no 
fight. A reputed deserter made his appearance, fresh from the trenches, 
and reported there was no doubt but that we would be resisted—that the 
Thereupon the fightites rose. 
Then again came a report contradictory of the former, and the fever would 
subside. Towards evening Gen. Tay or received a letter from the Span- 


ish Consul at Monterey, asking whether the property of foreigners would 
be respected. The General replied that he cou'd not be responsible for 


any thing, if the town was taken by assault. The people report that 
Gen. TorRREJON is committing, with his command of Lancers, all sorts of 
a buses and outrages upon the country people. 

A soldier cf the 7th, straying away from camp, saw 2 Mexican run upon 
hisapproach. He went to the place, and founda trunk full of clothes. He 
took it to Gen. Taylor, who finding no papers init, gave the man the cloth- 
ing. In the pocket ot a pair of pantaloons, he found five doubloons, (about 


| $82,) and sold the clothes, which were evidently the property of some offi- 


cer, for $50—quite a wind-fall for the man. 
Ampunta has managed to distribute along the road, a proclamation, call- 


| ing upon the men and officers of our army to desert, and stigmatising the 


war as anti-christian. He offers them protection, geod pay, and equal rank 
inthe Mexican service. How ignorant he must beof the character of the 
American soldier, to think fora moment that his offer could provoke other 
than a feeeling of disgust. 

The order of march is out. In case of ‘line of battle” is formed, the 
Volunteers will be the centre, and Worrn’s Division on the left. 

I rodetothe city this evening purposely to enjoy the sun-set. It cere 
tainly was lovely and magnificent beyond description. The sun setting be- 
hind the peaks, threw the body of the mountain in a deep, dark blue shade, 
the jutting peaks of which were lighted up with golden light. 
them looked transparent. Each varying ray produced a corresponding 
change. It was a rich, rich scene, soft and melancholy—one calculated to 
inspire none but the purest emotions of the heart—one that made you feel 
like drawing around you your family or friends to drink in its beauties, and 
never wish to leave them. Thescenery, in the vicinity of Mérine, for soft 
beauty and grandeur, [ think cannot be surpassed. My God! whata spot 
upon which to build a palace, in whose western windows one could sit 
every evening and enjoy the gorgeous scenery. 

Capt. Craic has been relieved from the Pioneers, the roads being good 
between here and Monterey. 


Some of 


Friday, Sept. 18th.—The 1st Division of the Army marched at 6 o’clock ; 
the other Divisions followed with an hour’s intermission. The scenery was 
very much the same as before described, excepting that the ground was 
more rolling than it appeared from Mérine. The valley is made up of gen- 
tle undulations, broad level plains, and the whole backed by huge moun- 
tains, whose cliffs appeared colored pink, with the morning’s sun directly 
upon them. The water of the San Juan was very cold, and wading it at 
early dawn was not particularly agreeable. 

Eight miles from Mérine we passed a stream called Agua Frio, (cold wa- 
ter.) Its banks were high, bottom rocky, some slate formation visible, and, 
I have no doubt from appearances, coal could be found. Quite a number of 
houses forming, as | supposed, the crbins of the laborers upon the Hacien- 
da, lined the banks. The “‘ lord of the manor” had, for this country, quite 
a showy and extensive house. In his court-yard was seen one of those vld 
fashioned family coaches, heavy enough for six mules, and capable of con- 
ta‘ningthe whole family. Its appearance proved the owner a man of some 
pretensions. An Irishman, upon seeing it, exclaimed, ‘‘ Och! but we’re 
gettin into civilization! Be Jabers, there’s an omnibus /”’ A good many 
of the inhabitants came out tosee us. They did not look the least hostile. 


About three miles from Agua Frio we reached the hacienda, San Francis- 
co, where we encamped. Just as our advance entered, the cavairy of the 
enemy left, and were in sight when we turned off to take our camp ground. 
Many thought the enemy were in front in force, and that a battle would 
ensue immediately ; but it turned out to be the same force that had pre- 
ceded us since we left Seralvo. Opiuions as regards a fight are not so va- 
rious. I must confess that matters look more squally every step we advance. 
The Padre of the place told Gen. Taylor that Gen. Ampudia had sworn to 
defend it until death. As near as we can discover any thing, it is pretty 
sure they have the town well defended. If they we do fight, Infantry have 
to do the work, for our deficiency in heavy guns will render our field bat . 
teries almost useless. Some of the A-rieros (mule drivers) attempted to 
stampede to day, but Col. Kinney prevented them. They were alarmed, 
thinking that Gen. CaNnaxes was in their rear. Their alarm arose from 
Gen. Henverson’s Brigade of Col. Woops’ and Hays’ Mounted Regiment 
of Texans, who joined us this evening. Their arrival is quite opportune, 
They are a fine body of men and add some 1100 to our force. 

Saturday, Sept, 19th.—Marched at sunrise, Gen. Henderson with his bri- 
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e, and the two Companies of | flora 
pac them to reconnoitre the sed several plantations and 
luxuriant fields of id sugar cane. Marching slowly along, within 3 
bi ra ike own, 9 o'clock the report of large cannon, re-ec boing 
from mountain tomo ws egies most plainly the work had commenced, 

that the énemy intended 'at least to make a show of fight. Two more 
in quick succession followed and our men from lagging behind, were inspired | 
with a new energy and pushed forward with increased vigor. They were | 
ready for the fierce combat at the moment. Two more guns were soon fir - 
ed; of course the whole command was halted. It appears that when the | 
advance presented themselves, some lancers came out from the city, hoping 
I have no doubt, the Cavalry would charge upon them, and then coming | 
within the range of their guns many would have been sacrificed. Gen | 
Taylorsaw through their design and ordered a halt, and then the enemy | 
opened upon them. The firing was from the Citadel, some distance in ad- | 
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vanee of the town, and was from guns of 12,;pound calibre} The third shot 
richochotted and passed directly over the General’s staff, coming very near | 
him. The troops were encamped about 3 miles from town in one of the | 
most magnificent groves of Pecans and live oaks that I have ever seen—from 
the side of the slope issue a great many springs of pure cold water, being | 
streams at their fountain head. 

After the General retired, the mounted troops remained some time in the | 
Vicinity of the spot, where they were first fired upon. Several shots were | 
fired at them with no effect. Of course all is anxiety and excitement—storm- | 
ing parties, taking of batteries, crossing ditches, are the subject of conver. | 
sation. A reconnoissance is now going on under the direction of the Engi- | 
neer officers, and they are firing away at them with their big guns—as soon. 
as it is finished the Gen. will form his plans and then we will know what! 
work is cutout for us. The place appears well fortified, and their heavy 
guns give them a great advantage ever us, our small pieces being of no use 
in battering down walls—all we have to do is to take theirs and use them | 
against themselves! The greatest enthusiasm prevails both among men and | 
officers, and a perfect confidence of success is expressed. In our ignoranee 
of its fortifications no idea can be formed of the time that will be cons umed 
in taking it, but the general impression is, that the struggle ‘will be fierce 
and soon over. 

Sunday, Sept 20th.—Maj. Mansriexp in charge of one reconnoitring par- | 
ty, escorted by Capt. Ginuespre’s Company of Rangers, left yesterday af- 
ternoon at 4 o’clock and did not return until 10 at night—Maj. M reach- 
ed within 500 yards of the works to the west of the town, when he was fired 
upon with grape. The whole party was repeatedly fired upon. He thinks 
the works on the heights quite strong, but that they can be carried by as- 
sault without much difficulty. 

Although surrounded by corn fields, the General has most positively pro- 
hibited any foraging upon the enemy. Reconnoissances are still going on. 
It has been decided that Gen. Worru with the 2d Division, shall march to- 
day to take a favorable position to storm the heights, the remaining Divi- 
sions being left for the work in the plain and to the east of the city. Gen. | 
WwW with his.command left about noon; all were in fine spirits and con- | 
fident of success, 

The spot upon which we are encamped is called ** Walnut Grove,” and is 
said to be a fashionable ride for the exclusives of Monterey. A more charm- 
ing spot for a pic-nic could not possibly be desired. As yet I can give no 
description ofthe City, but the main points of defence appear to be to the 
west of the town—the Bishop’s Palace, and a Fort ona height commanding 
it. To the north of the town is the Citadel, said to be their strongest work 
with regular flanking arrangements. The Cathedral in the City, and the 
streels are said to be blockaded; to the east there is reported to be two 
or three strong works, with gorges open towards the City. 

About 4 P. M., one Regiment from each Brigade of the ist and Field Di- 
Vision, with Rip¢iey’s, BRaGe’s and WessTeErR’s batteries, were ordered out | 
in the plainto make a diversion in favor of Gen. Wornru. Gen. Taytor 
and his staff were out and we presented quite an imposing appearance. 
The troops and the surrounding scenery presented a striking picture. We 
thought we could trace bythe dust the courseof Worth’scolumn, From 
the height above the Bishop’s Palace a shell was thrown at them, which is 
reported to have bursted within 70 yards of partof the column. Col. Hays 
with his Regiment of mounted Texans, and Capt. Giuuespie, and Capt, 


McCuiovex with their Companies of Rangers, were part of Gen. Worth’s 
command. 








After dark some balls were fired at us or the party in advance erecting a | 
battery, upon which our mortar was to be established. All! the troops re- 
tired under cover af the night, but the 3d Infantry and Bragg’s Battery, 
who remained until 9 o’clock to cover the erection of the mortar battery. | 
They were relieved by the ith Infy., who remained upon the field all night. 
The mortar and 24-pound howitzers will probably open upon the town to- 
morrow. Gen. Worth is also ordered to take possession of the Satillio 


road to prevent the retreat of the enemy. To-morrow will be big with 
events. 


Monday, Sept. 2lst.—During the night an express was received from | 
Gen. Worth, stating that he had arrived safely in position and would storm 
two heights, which he deemed necessary before taking the height which | 
commanded the Bishop’s Palace. Atreveille inthe morning, from the dis- | 
charge uf musketry we knew he was at it. Very soon aftewards the Ist | 


Division and Field Division were ordered out under arms, and advance to | 
the city. A-reconnoitering party was out under the charge of Maj. Mans- ' 
FIELD, towards the eastern extremity of the city. This party was covered | 
by two Companies of the 3d Infy., undercommand of Lieut. Hazuerr and 
Capt. Frerp. The ist Division was formed in line of battle and ordered to 
advance and make their way into the city and obtain a foothold. 


As we approached, the battery upon our left opened upon us. The first 
shot that was fired struck immediately in front of the line and richoched 
over it. An enfilading and cross fire was opened upon us from the Citadel. | 
The first ball carried off the leg of Lieut. Dituworrn of the Ist Infy., | 
wounding some of the men. The line steadily advanced, regardless of all 
fire. Important work was to be performed, and we had made up our minds to 
carry every thing before us at the point of the bayonet. For five hundred | 
yards we advanced under fire of the two batteries. We dashed into the 
streets. Little did we know what was in store for us. After passing through | 
one street, turning to the right at the angle of the next cross street, we came | 
suddenly upon a battery which opened its deadly fire upon us. From all | 
its embrazures, from every house, from every yard, showers of balls were | 
} 


hailed upon us. Being in utter ignorance of our locality, we had to stand 
and take it. Our men covering themselves as best they might, cheeretl on 
by their officers, dealt death and destruction on every side; but there was | 
no resisting the deadly concealed fire; on every side were we cut down. It | 
was one incessant whizzing of balls. 

Brevet Major Barzour was the first officer I saw shot down ; he fel] | 
cheering his men. He was killed by an escopet ball, passing from his shoul. | 
der through to hisheart. He never spoke ; his most intimate friend stand. | 
ing by bis side, never received one kind look—one “ God bless you !” but 
his spirit in the twinkling of lightning winged its way to his Maker. We | 
were forced to retire into the next street, under cover of walls and houses. | 
Into this street the body of Maj. Barbour was carried. Here was death, | 
destruction, and fierce fighting. Capt. Winuiams, of the Topographical | 
Corps, lay on one side of the street wounded. The gallant Maj. Mans- 
FIELD, wounded in the leg, still pressed on with unabated ardor, cheering 
the men and pointing out places of attack. Here was the gallant Col. Wart- 
son of the Baltimore Regiment, wounded. Some of his men were persuading 
him to retire from the shower of balls which played around him. Never 
shall | forget his animated expression of countenance, when, in taking a 
drink from the canteen of one of his men, he exclaimed—* Never, boys! 
Never willl yield an inch! I have too much Irish blood in me to give up!” 
A few moments after this exclamation he was a corpse. 

Lieut. Buace’s battery arrived about this time. He reached the streets, | 





| hour, exposed to an incessant fire of bullets, bail, and shells, until ordered 
| to take position under cover of the captured work. 


'cupy the battery, and the balance the Distillery and the adjoining houses. 


| 
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‘but it was impossible for him to ao anything Fourteen of his horses were | 
shot and many of hisfmen either killed or severely wounded. Finding the | 


struggle at this point useless, we were ordered to fall back inorder. Inre- 
tiring we were exposed to a galling fire from the Citadel. A ball took a 
man’s head off and threw it and part of his gun high inthe air! Of course 
the Division was very much scattered in the street fight, and the loss ap- 
peared very great. When the Regiments were re-formed under cover, the 
dreadful losses they had sustained became apparent. In the 3d Infantry, 
Maj. Lear, its gallant commander, was severly wounded by a ball entering 
at the nostril and coming out back of his ear. Lieut. D. S. Inwrn, Adju- 


| tant of the 3d, was killed by a shot in the neck; Capt. G. P. Frzup was 


killed while retiring, by a charge from Lancers. Lieuts. Hoskrns and 
Woops, of the 4th, were killed, and Lieut. Granam badly wounded Maj. 
ABERCROMBIE, of the ist, was slightly wounded, and Capt. Lamorre shot 


through the arm. Lieut. Terrirr was badly wounded and taken prisoner. 


In the meantime, the Brigade, under the command of Gen. Quirman, 
(the Mississippi and Tennessee Regiments,) were sent up to support us, and 


_ carried the work which had first opened its fire upon the left. The engage- 


ment that had previously taken place being in the rear of the work mate- 
rially affected the resistance which was offered. Gen. Hamer’s Brigade 


, came up to the support also. The Kentucky Legion were left to guard the 


mortar. Col. MircHeLti was wounded in the leg, but not seriously. Gen. 
BuTLER was also wounded in the leg. The Volunteers behaved remark- 


_ ably well, and did themselves great credit. The work that was taken mount- 


ed five guns—one 12-pounder, one 9, two 6s, and one howitzer. The ist 
Division was then ordered to make for the captured work, to support Rine- 


| LeY’s Battery, which was ordered into the city. During all this time, the 


mortar and 24 lb. howitzers were playing upon the town. Of course, 
we were not informed of their effects. One of the howitzers had been taken 
to the captured work, and was firing inte the town and a redoubt directly 
back of the one captured. 

The 3d, 4th, and 1st Infantry were then ordered into the town to storm 
a work supposed to be not many streets off. The moment we left the cover 
of the work, we were exposed to a galling fire of musketry, escopets, and 
artillery. We pushed steadily along, taking advantage of every shelter to 
approach the work. Crossing one street we were exposed in ful! to the 
embrazures of an hitherto unknown battery, and the men were knocked 
over right and left as they crossed. We advanced through several gardens, 
and crossed several streets, and at last worked our way into a spot which 
afforded slight shelter, and from which we opened a fire of musketry upon 
a fortified house strongly manned by musketry, mounting one gun. This 
was nearly silenced, and would have been stormed, had we not dise overed 
that the street through which we would have had to pass was raked by ano- 
ther battery, from which howitzer, shell, and grape were constantly thrown. 
In fact, every street seemed to be blockaded and every house a fortification, 
and from every point of which our gallant officers and men were shot 
down. 

It was at this point, and by an escopet ball, that Capt. L. N. Morris, 
bravely leading his Regiment, received a mortal wound. The shot passed 
through his body, killing him immediately. Going into action with five 
seniors, at this critical juncture the command of the 3d Regiment of In- 
fantry devolved upon Capt. W. S. Henry: Capt. Barnseringr, of the 3d 
Infantry, had been wounded in the hand just after leav ing the captured bat. 
tery. A few minutes after Capt. Morris fell, Lieut. Hazurrr, of the 3d, 
received his death wound. 

Here it was that the undaunted courage and bravery of the American sol- 
dier presented itself. Although exposed to a deadly fire, they would ad- 
vance by file and wait coolly until a Mexican’s head appeared above their 
breast-works, and then deliberately take aim and fire,—retire, load, and 
again return to the spot where the balls were flying thick and fast. [t was 
cheering to see them, under such a fire, exhibiting such undaunted bravery 
At one time many of the Mexicans appeared to be running from one work 
to another, and then our men poured in a deadly fire. The enemy being 
strongly reinforced, our cartridges nearly expended, and exposed to a fire 
from every direction, the Division was ordered to retire. 


This was done 
eoolly and calmly, under—if possible—an increased fire. 


On arriving near 
the captured battery, the Division were forced to lie down flat in the road, 
under cover of avery small embankment of an irrigating ditch, for half an 


The Ist, 3d and 4th Regiments were under fire from early in the morning 
until sun-set. The Volnhteers were all withdrawn who had been in tie 
action and sent to camp, and the Kentucky Legion took their place, and 
with the lst, 5d and 4th Infantry, kept possession of the captured work. 
Two works may be said to have been captured—a large distillery, which 
had been strongly manned with musketry, was one of them. 

Just before dark an express arrived from Gen. Worru, stating that he | 
had carried two heights, and that he would storm the commanding one to- 
mnorrow at day-break. When the news was announced we made the air ring 
with cheers! Every eye was anxiously fixed upon Gen. Worth’s movements, 
knowing that the rapid fall of Monterey depended upon his success. So 
good a beginning, we felt assured, would make a good ending. The 3d In- 
fantry, with two companies of the Kentucky Legion, were ordered to oc- 


The night set in cold, and to complete our misery, it rained all night. There 
the poor fellows lay, after fighting all day, in the mud, without a blanket 
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Meering to see Worth pouring into them, and that, too, with 

pieces andammunition! During the tha had sent the 5th , 
under the command of Capt. Martrn Scorr, with a 9-pound piete, to oc- 
cupy the heights directly back of the city. That opened upon them at the 
same time. The rapid discharge of small arms at the eastern extremity of 
the city, gave notice that the engagement had commenced again. The 
Texan mounted men (Col. Woon’s Regiment,) had dismounted, and with 
the Mississippians, under Co]. Davis, were at it. The Mississippians at 
day-break took the battery that had been pouring it into us on the 2ist and 
22d. Very little or no resistance was offered. They had nearly deserted it 
during the night, and had taken off their guns. These troops (Texans and 
Mississippians,) fought most nobly. They had driven the enemy before 
them from house to house—their rifles picking them off whenever a Mexj. 
can’s body or head presented itself. 


BraGe’s battery was ordered into the city, and the 3d Infantry were qj. 
rected to support it. When we got within range of the guns of the citadel, 
the battery crossed the field of fire at full gallop; not one was injured, 
The 3d took a more circuitous route and arrived under cover. When we 
arrived the city had been emptied of the enemy, until nearly oppo- 
site the Cathedral. (Gen. Quirman, Gen. Henverson, Gen. Lamar, Col, 
Woop and Col. Davis all displayed distinguished gallantry. Several o¢ 
their men were wounded, and some few killed.) Bragg’s battery and the 
3d Infantry, under Capt. BarnprinGs, dashed in among them, and there 
we had it nearly all day. The firing was very severe, but nothing compar- 
ed to that on the 21st, except at one street. There the fire from the tops of 
the houses was terrible. Passing across the street, you went thr. ugh a 
shower of bullets! At this corner one of Bragg’s pieces was stationed, 
playing up the street. It did very little good, as the weight of metal was 
entirely too light. I look upon the exposure of the field artillery in the 
streets as perfectly useless—a sacrifice of life without a corresponding re- 
turn. Sergt. WeicgHrmMAn (Bragg’s first Sergt.) worked his piece like a 
hero. The Mexicans, whenever the piece was pointed at them, would fall 
behind their breast-works, and at that time we could cross with some safe- 
ty; as soon as it was fired a shower of their balls followed it. Our men 
crossed in squads—‘* Go it, my boys /” and away they would start; the 
others would wait until the enemy had foolishly expended at space a hun- 
dred shots, and then another party would cross. Bragg’s Sergeant was shot 
at his gun, exhibiting to the last distinguished gallantry. Gen. Tayior 
was in town with his Staff, on foot, walking about perfectly regardless oj 
danger. He was very imprudent in the exposure ot his person. He pass. 
ed over this cross street, in which there was such a terrible fire, in a walk, 
and by all chances should have been shot. I ran over to him with one or 
two of my men. 

Previous to this, the house on the opposite corner had been broken open. 
It turned out to be a kind of Grocery store. Init the men found a lot of 
Mexican bread and other edibles, and you may depend upon it they took ad- 
vantage of it. Bursting through another door, we came upon four or five 
quite genteel looking women, with some children, and one or two men. 
They were on their knees, crucifix in hand, begging for mercy. As soon as 
they saw me the cry was ‘‘ Capitano! Capitano!” I reassured them by 
taking a shake of the hand all round, and by the expression of my counten- 
ance, that they were in no danger. They appeared very grateful to think 
theirthroats were not to be cut! Although we are fiercely fighting in tak- 
ing this city, and the blood of our officers and men has flown in rivers, yet 
no one act of unkindness, even, have I heard reported as having been com- 
ted by either Regular or Volunteer. How gratifying! what a compliment 
to the nation! They gave our men plenty of water, and told them to take 
what they wanted to eat. 





own 


The house on the corner where Gen. Taylor was, turned out to be an 
Apothecary’s. When we commenced battering down the door, the gentle- 
man signified, by putting the key in and unlocking it, that if we had no 
objections he would save us the trouble. It was really a well supplied, 
quite city-like looking affair. The Doctor, Dr. San Juan—(there are 
more St. John’s in this country than stones)—was a very respectable look- 
ing sculapius, and offered us some delicious looking ripe limes and water. 
I took some of the former and found them Very grateful. One of the men 
made himself Governa lemonade, and told me it was “ first rate,” and ad- 
vised meto take some. The Doctor said Ampudia was in the Plaza with 
{000 men, and that 2000 were in the Citadel. 

Gen. Taylor, finding the field pieces of little service, ordered us to retire 
to Camp, as soon as the Volunteers had withdrawn. Their withdrawal 
was ordered, upon the supposition that Gen. Worth would commence throw- 
ing shells into the town during the afternoon. The mortar had been sent 
him yesterday. It was a pretty difficult matter to get the Volunteers out— 


| they were having their own fun! 


The enemy sent in a flag of truce to-day, asking a cessation, until the 
women and children could be removed. The General, of course, declined ; 
such a degree of politeness should not have been expected at this late day. 
The flag is 9 good symptom, their time is drawing near. I hardly think 
they will hold out another day. Itis reported that many were leaving town, 
over the heights, with pack mules, this morning. Had not Gen. Worth 
taken possession of the Satilliv road, [question whether many would not 
have been off yesterday. Thus far they have fought most bravely, and with 
an endurance and tenacity I had no idea they possessed. 

On our march back to camp, I was very much amused at a remark of an 





to cover them, and some in their shirt sleeves. I don’t think I ever passed a 
more disagreeable night. 

Tuesday, Sept. 22.—At day-break all the men were forced to lay flat dewn 
in the mud, the rain still pouring down. No one could raise his head with- 


out drawing a fire upon us. Just at the grey dawn of day I witnessed 


Worvrn’s storming of the heights which commanded the Bishop’s Palace. 
The first intimation we had of it was the discharge of musketry, near the 
top of the hill. Each flash looked like an electric spark! The flashes and 
the white smoke ascended the hili-side as steadily as if worked by machi- 


_nery! The dark space between the apex of the height and the curling smoke 


of the musketry became less and less, until the whole became enveloped 


| jn smoke, and we knew that the gallant Worth had carried it. It was a 


glorious sight, and quite warmed up our cold and chilled bodies! 

Firing commenced on us as soon as the day cleverly dawned. They threw 
many shell from the city, none of which burst in the work, although they 
fell all around us. Lieut. Scararirt, of the Engineers, was busily employ- 


| ed putting this work and the Distillery in a better state for defence. Capt. 
| BAINBRIDGE assumed command of the 3d Infantry in the morning. The 


ist, 3d and 4th Infantry, and the Kentucky Legion were relieved by a com- 
mand under Gen. Quitman, of Col. Davis’s Mississippi Regiment. In re- 


| turning to camp we were exposed to a cross and enfilading fire from the ene- 


my’s artillery, which was dreadful to pass through. The Captain of 
the 4th was cut in two, and one man wounded. We had to scatter 
along to prevent being fired at in a body. The Division was very glad to 
return to camp, to have one night’s rest, for they were pretty well fagged 
out. We had hardly reached our tents before an express arrived stating 
that Gen. Worth had carried the Castle, and another, from God knows what 
quarter, that the enemy were crossing to meet us in the plain! We were 
again immediately under arms, and marched out ; no enemy appearing we 
returned, Just before sun-set the Regiment tollowed to the grave the re- 
mains of the lamented Capt Morris. 

The particulars of Worth’s movements, of course, cannot be obtained un- 
til we meet; their effects are too evident, and that gallant soldier will reap 
the reward of them. This is the second day’s continued fight. 

Wednesday, Sept. 23d.—Gen. Worth commenced firing upon the town 
about 7 o’clock. A report was circulated that the enemy were attempting 
to escape. The whole command was under arms and marched just with- 
out the reach of the enemy’s guns. So mapy strong points having been 


Irishman :—*‘ Faith, boys, we have had a Waterloo time of it—three days 
fighting! The Frenchf,ought against the combined Powers of Europe, and, 
faith, we are the combined Powers of Europe and America! We have a 
little of all among us, and the whole can’t be bate !” 


Thursday, Sept 24th.—Gen. Worth threw shells into the town every half 
hour during the night. In the morning all was quiet, and then we heard 
that Col. Muruno had arrived in camp with a flag of truce, and with an of- 
fer from Gen, Ampunta to surrender the city, if Gen. Taylor would permit 
him to march out with his troops and all the public property. Gen. Tay- 
lor of course declined, but sent back his terms, and stated that an answer 
would be received at Gen. Worth’s Head Quarters at 12 o’clock ; Gen. T. 
repaired there immediately. Col. Murino stated they had received infor- 
mation that commissioners had been appointed to aegotiate for peace, and 
that no reinforcements would be sent Ampudia—that we might take the 
place, but that it would cost us two-thirds of our command. He was told 
we did not care for that—that we had come here to take it, and take it we 
would, no matter at what cost. The impression in camp was, that if con- 
ditions were not made, firing would re-commence, and as night lias arrived, 
I presume it is all settled. [fit isso, honorably, thanks be to God ! for | am 
tired of this spilling of blood. 

The General has obtained possession of a flouring mill to the west of the 
town, and has got it in operation, grinding flour for the army. 

Friday, Sept. 25th.—The General returned last night. The enemy’s army 
has capitu:ated! The following are the terms :—An armistice for eight 
weeks—the army to march out with all their small arms and a battery of 
six pieces of artillery. The Citadel to be surrendered to-morrow ; the army 
to evacuate the town in seven days, and retire beyond the Ringconada Pass, 
towards Satillio; all the towns this side of the mountains to be given up to 
us. I think the terms are excellent, and the country should be satisfied 
with them. 

At 12, m., the Mexicans evacuated the Citadel. Col. P. FP. Smirn com- 
manded out troops engaged in the ceremony. When the Mexican flag was 
lowered, they fired a salute of eight guas ;—when the * Star Spangled ban- 
ner” was run up and floated in the breeze, twenty-eight guns were fired 
from the Bishop’s Palace. There, that most beautiful of all flags, its co- 
lors dyed in the blood of our forefathers, and re-dyed in that of their sons 
upon the fierce battle-field, floated, an emblem of American possession to 
the Sierra Madre! Whether by treaty we are to keep possession or Hot, 





taken, we were momentarily in expectation of their capitulation. It was 


the fact of ite having once floated o’er this rich domain will make it sacred 
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to every American ; and when they think by what a loss of noble spirits it | 
has been obtained, they will drop a tear to their memory! Our Troops 
marched in to the tune of ** Yankee Doodle!” To-morrow I hope to make 
a hasty visit to the city. 

Saturday, Sept. 26th.—I rode to that city which has been the object of 
our hopes and fears since the battles of the 8th and 9th. The first object of 
interest on my way there, was the Citadel, from which those spiteful cross 
fires, which raked the plain issued. It is a regular bastion work with re- 
vetmerits of solid masonry. It has34 embrazures, and if the ditches in front 
of the curtains had been dug out it could only have been taken by regular 
approaches. In the interior are the remains of an unfinished Cathedral, 
which of itselfis a work of defence. Two magazines filled with ammuni- 
tion were foundin it—enough to have kept them shooting at us for a 
month! Entering the city, which is situated in the valley of the San Ju- 
an, enclosed by mountains except to the north, the river running along the 
base of the Sierra Madre, which on the north seems to rise with its towering 
crags directly up from the city. I was immediately strack with the num- 
ber of persons moving and getting ready to move. Every thing that bore 
the name of an animal was packed, and every one appeared to be making | 
their way out of the City as speedily as possible. Through every street, we, 
passed works cf defence; nearly every one was barricaded, the barricades 
lapping each other, and ditches in front. Every hovse was a fortification. 


I rode immediately to the Plaza in which Gen. Worth’s Division are com- 
fortably quartered. The streets are well paved and the side walks have flat 
stones. Inthe centre of the Plaza there is a neat fountain, with a plaster | 
basin. “The houses are better built than any I have yet seen. Every house | 
has its garden enclosed by high stone walls, filled with orange trees, pome- 
granates, grapes, and flowers, The quantities of beautiful trees scattered 
about the city, the domes and minarets, give it the appearance of fairy land 
—called upon Gen. Worth to congratulate him upon his brilliant success | 
and found him looking very well. A great deal of fruit was exposed for 
sale in the Plaza—the grapes were perfectly delicious. 

In a few moments, attracted by the sound of that everlasting Mexican 
bugle, (whose first notes were given to us on the Colorado,) I discovered 
the Mexican troops were moving out. I waited to see a great many pass. | 
The Infantry were miserable looking devils, shod with sandals, but one re- 
giment of Lancers were as fine a looking body of men as [ have ever seen. 
Many women, some the wives of officers, tollowed, picturesquely wrapt up 
in their gay coloured ponchos. The main Plaza is still occupied by their 
troops, into whieh we have no access. Gen. Ampudia left yesterday with 
two Divisions of the Army, and the whole are getting off as fast as they can. | 
T rede to Arista’s Palace, which is directly under the hill upon which the | 
Bishop’s is situated—It is a long, low, white building, elegantly finished, | 
but of no particular order of architecture—flat roof of course, ornamented | 
by a succession of plaster urns _ Back of the house is a portico 20 feet wide, 
and a garden that rivals oriental magnificence. Double walls of white ma- | 
sonry about 3 feet high, filled in with earth, layed out in fanciful figures, | 
with fountains in the centre, roses and a thousand other plants apparently 
growing out of the walls, and also in the enclosed space—flower pots with | 
various plants arranged around them; a bold stream of water running | 
through a plaster race-way leadsto a stone bathing house, covered with 
trellis work, over which the grape and other vines clamber ; inthe rear of 
this are beautiful groves of orange trees and pomegranates, and 2 fine vege- | 
table garden ; imagine the whole tastefully laid out and kept in the neatest | 
order, and you have some idea of one of the retreats of this Mexican nabob. | 
It has been turned into 4 hospital, where our poor wounded fellows are ly- | 
ing. .I saw Capt. Gatun of the 7th, Lt. WarnwriGcur of the 8th, and Lt. | 
Porrer of the 7th, who were wounded in Worth’s Division, they were do- 
ing very well and so were most of the men—the oranges in the garden were | 
kept for the wounded, but outside there was a wilderness of them, where 
everyone went and picked what they pleased. Some of the houses the offi- | 











cers are occupying are very well furnished, having stone or plaster floors, / 


the walls hung with mirrors and some exquisite paintings. Their furniture 
is quite simple when compared with ours. | 

After riding over the city and examining its excellent defences, my only 
astouishment is, how they came to yield it It isa perfect Gibraltar. At, 
the Eastern extremity, where so many of our gallant fellows fell, my great- ; 
est wonder is, how any escaped! Gen. Worth conducted his movernents | 
with judgment and consummate skill, masking the soldiers in every move. | 
His motto when starting was, “‘ 4 grade or a grave!” From the one he | 
has escaped, the other he must certainly obtain. On the morning of the 21st 
he was charged by a large troop oflancers. This atlair took place in a val- 
ley directly west of the city, through which the Saltillio road runs. Capt. | 
C.F. Smiru with his Battalion of light troops were thrown out as skirm- | 
ishers, with Capt. McCunioven’s company of Rangers. In charging, they | 
charged by squadron, and had to turn round the foot of a hill before they | 
reached our boys. On they came, our men standing as firm asa rock, and| 
when within the proper distance, many a lancer tumbled from his saddle, | 
from their unerring aim. The first squadron were completely mixed up | 
with our advance, when on came the second. Lt. Hays, of Duncan's Bat- 
tery, unlimbered in a minute, loaded with round shot and poured it into | 
them over the heads of our men! This dispersed the whole body, and the 
cry was ** Sauve qui peut.” 

On the morning of the same day, Capt. Smiru, with his Battalion, was 
sent to storm one of the heights. He carried it with a rush they could not! 
resist—among the first, if not the first into the work, was the gallant Capt. | 
Gituesrie, who there received a mortal wound—another height was car- | 
ried the same day—the height commanding the Palace was carried on the | 
morning of the 22d—shortly after it becoming ours Lt RoLanp of Dun-} 
CAN’s Battery commenced pouring howitzer shells into the windows and | 
other openings with such deadly effect, that it became untenable—the ene - | 
my gave way, and then a general charge was made from the heights. Lt. | 
AYERs was the first toenter, and with his own hands pulled down the flag 
of the enemy and run up the stars and stripes! From this point they play- | 
ed upon the retreating columns with artillery—Capt. McKaverr of the 8th, | 
and Capt. Gruuxspre of the Rangers, were the only officers killed—three | 
were wounded—the casualties of Worth’s Division did not exceed 50 killed | 
and wounded. | 

Ou the night of the 23d Gen. Worth had his command working through | 
houses towards the Plaza, and before day they had travelled by this means | 
through a whole street, and had erected a battery of one piece of | 
McCaxtt’s artillery so that it would have a plunging fire of grape upon the 
troops in the Plaza, and in the morning, the thin wall of plaster which | 
masked it, would have been thrown down and a dreadful fire opened upon | 
them. Their flag of truce prevented it. 

The battle is over. The army, both Regular and Volunteers,—or more | 
properly speaking the American—has proved himself invincible! Both 
officers and men, with death staring them in the face from concealed bat- 
teries, did their duty without flinching, and with a bravery worthy of all 
praise. The enemy acknowledge they had 7000 men, but [ have no doubt 
they had more. Their loss in killed and wounded could not have been 
less than 500. 





I would have been pleased to have sent you an accurate return of the 
killed and wounded, but, as the returns are not yet all in, and as I am anx- 
ious this should reach you, I will barely state that our loss in killed, wound- 
ed, and missing, cannot exceed five hundred. I can give you the names of 
nearly all the officers, and as soon as 1 can obtain a correct list of the loss of 
each Regiment, I will send it to you. 

The First Regiment of Infantry lost—Lieut. J.C. Terrett, wounded, 
taken prisoner, and died at Monterey. Brev.-Maj. Abercrombie, slightly 
wounded. Capt. La Motte, shot through the arm. Lieut. Diliworth, leg 
shot off below the knee. 

Third Regt. ot Infantry—Maj. Lear, severely wounded, ball entering at 
the nostril, came out at the ear. Capt. L. N. Morris, killed, ball passed 





The horsebreakers are for the most part free negroes, of powerful build, and 
they under stand their business pertectly, ouly they ill-treat the animals too 
much, and thereby rendering them shy. They tcach them all sorts of am- 


through his body. Capt. G. P. Field, killed by lancer. Capt. P. N. Bar- 
bour, killed, shot through the heart. Lieut. D. S. Irwin, killed, shot 
through the neck. Lieut. R. Hazlitt, killed, shot through the body. Capt. 
Henry Bainbridge, slightly wounded on the hand. Fourteen officers of 
this Regiment went into action, and but seven escaped. 

Fourth Regt. of [nfantry—Lieut. C. Hoskins, killed, shot through the 
heart. Lieut. James S. Woods, killed. Lieut. R. H. Graham, severely 
wounded, shot in three places. 

Fifth Regt. of Infantry—Lieut. Nathan B. Postell, wounded, shot in the 
arm. 

Seventh Regiment of Infantry—Capt. R. G. Gatlin, wounded, shot in the | 
arm. Lieut. Joseph H. Potter, wounded. 

Eighth Regt. of Infantry—Capt. Henry McKavett, killed. Lieut. George | 
Wainwright, wounded. 

Brev.-Maj. Mansfield, Engineer, wounded in the leg. 

Capt. Williams, Topog. Corp., wounded, taken prisoner, and died at 
Monterey. 

First Regt. of Ohio Volunteers—Col. Mitchell, wounded in the leg. 
Lieut Armstrong, wounded. There are more of this Regiment whose 
names, at present, I do not know. 

Tennessee Regiment—Maj. R. B. Alexander, badly wounded in the groin. 
Lieut. S. M. Putnam, killed. Lieut. J. C. Allen, severely wounded in the 
leg. Lieut. J. S. Scudder, badly wounded inthe head. Capt W.B. Allen, 
killed. Lieut. Geo. Hickson, slightly wounded. 

Mississippi Regiment—Lieut. Cel. A. K. McClung, severely wounded in 
the groin, and two fingers shot off. Lieut. H. F. Crooke, Lieut. R. K. Ar- 
thur, and Capt. P. N. Downing, slightly wounded, 

Capt. Gillespie, of the Rangers, killed. 

As soon as I can get settled for a moment, I will write you more; but 
this everlasting marching does not add to one’s desire to write. 

Yours truly, G** pz L**. 





THE NEW MUSEUM, 

A day or two since we published the commencement of a list of curiosities 
in this concern, and the request of the proprietors to hand in whatever in 
the way of antiquities might come to hand. In looking round we have 
picked up the following, which we donate: 

A portrait of the Printer, of the Book of Fate. 

A shell washed up by the tide in the affairs of men. 

The pencil with which Britannia ruled the waves. 

A lock of hair plucked from the brow of night 

A portion of the yeast used in raising the wind. 

A “Dime” from the moon when she gave change for the first quarter. 

The shell of the duck’s egg that hatched the first quack. 

A one dollar bill on the Bank of Newfoundland. 

A portion of the sugar used in the sling, with which David slew Goliah. 

The stone that whet the scythe of time. 

A sheaf from the shock of an earthquake. 

A fish pole made from the last hurricane. 

Half pound of butter made from the milk of human kindness. 

An arrow, shot from the bow of promise. 

The fifty cents paid for mending the seat of war. 

The saucer belonging to the cup of - orrow. 

A spoke from the wheel of fortune. 

A cabbage raised during the winter of our discontent. 

A daguerreotype likeness of the dentist who extracted the last snag 
(previous to Polk’s Veto) from the mouth of the Mississippi. 

A seed from the apple of discord. 

The officer’s writ who apprehended more difficulty. 

The snapper of the whip of the driver who is engaged in putting through | 
the stage of action. 

The dress of the chap who came out ahead in the human race. 

Bee bread trom the honey moon. 

One of the flukes of the anchor of hope. 





Tne cane of the vessel that walked the water like a thing of life. 

The crank that was used in turr ing the stone that ground the face of the | 

oor. 

Grass that grew upon the height of folly, and also herbage plucked from 
the brink of ruin. 

A link from the chain of circumstances. 

A passed sixpence taken from the scale of Justice. 

The tools that were used in pointing the finger of scorn, 

The rule that measured the step between the sublime and ridiculous— 
working both ways. 

The screw of the monster vice. 

A snore from the land of nod. 

The press that was used when the moon was made into green cheese, and 
also the tunnel through which the milky whey escaped. 

The key stone of the arch of the bridge of sighs—a permanent article. 

The motive power that drew the above conclusions. 


' 


Chicago Journal. 





CAPT. TOBIN’S SLOW VENISON. 
OR, THEM ANTLERS. 

The men of Tobin’s company were never guilty—not they indeed—of the | 
heinous offence of shooting the cattle of poor Mexicans; but they did have 
the most extraordinary luck in killing deer.—How it was I cannot exactly | 
tell, but the deer in that part of the country were thought to be very slow | 
—owing to the difficulty of getting through the chaparral, I suppose. Be | 
this as it may, Tobin’s boys could bring in more venison than any company | 
in the Brigade, unless perhaps it was Captain Ric’s, of the A. J. Regiment; | 
but the way they had of winning horses, &c., out of the chaparral was 
shocking to all piously disposed volunteers, such as the Mount Zionites. 

lt is true, Tobin, as is the fate of all great and good men, underwent for 
a time the ordeal of suspicion, from which however he came forth like fine | 
gold from the fire, purer thanever. He has, himself, related how even the 
unbelieving mind of the Colonel was convinced by ocular demonstration | 
when he saw the genuine deer, skin, antlers and all, come into his— 
quarters. 

This occurrence was not only Tobin’s triumph and vindication but a 
shield for his future safety. 

** Now, boys,” said the gallant captain, ‘‘ be sure you bring the skia or 
antlers whenever you kill a deer.” | 

Ever after this, when the complaints of the Mexicans of butchered cattle | 
aroused our Colonel to make inquiries, Tobin’s quarters were always ready 
for inspection. Was’nt there areal deerskin stretched out conspicuous- | 
ly with recent marks of slaughter upon it? And did‘nt his men always | 
bring in a splendid pair of antlers when they brought fresh meat? It is 
true some malicious folks wondered if Tobin intended to speculate in buck- | 
horn? And others thought it strange that whenever his men went out to! 
hunt they carried a curiously stuffed knapsack, ; | 

All that I can say of the matter is, to give you the Captain’s own reply 
whenever I| broached the subject in private: ‘* Faith then, old fellow,” he 
would say, ‘*a good thing for the reputation of the regiment, it was, the Ai/- | 
ling of that deer. N.O. Delta. 


Olla Podrida. 


The Negro’s idea of the Magnetic Line.—The Telegraph, between | 
here and Lowell is a very shiftless affair, and in several places the wires | 
have been broken fora longtime We were exceedingly amused the other 
day to hear the commen's of a couple of country negroes who were waiting 
at the Winter Hill depot. 

* Look a heah, Jake, what you call dem ar?” 

‘What ar? 

* Dem ar i is pintin’ to.’ 

* What, dem ar posts ” 

* Yes, nigga, dem ar posts.’ . 

‘ What, (scratching his head) dem are posts, wid de glass— 

‘ Yes, de same identical.’ 

‘ You sees dem ar horrizantal wires? Well, de posts support de wires ?’ 

‘Gosh! It takes you, nigga.’ , 

‘ But what’s de wires for ” 

‘ De wires,’ said the other, completely at fault for a moment, but sudden- 
ly lighting up with intelligence, ‘ De wires is to keep de posts up.’ 


Peruvian Horses.—The breaking ofa Peruvian horse occupies two years. 











bles and menage tricks, one of the latter consisting in the horse pirouettiug 
on his hiod legs. This they do when atfull gallop on the slightest signal 
fromthe rider. A well known Limeno, says Dr. Tschudi, rode at full speed 
up to the city wall, which is scarcely nine feet broad, leaped upon it, and 
made his horse pagoetatly perforin this volte, the forefeet of the horse each 
time describing the are of a circle beyond the edge of the wall. He pertorm- 








ed this feat with every one of his horses. Further on in the book, the doc- 
tor relates, an incident whieh occurred to himself, proving the more valua- 
ble qualities of these horses, their strength, courage, or endurance, “I had 
occasion to go from Huacho to Lima,” he says ‘and wished to accomplish 
this journey without halting. The distance is twenty eight leagues, (at 
least eighty four miles,) andI left Huaehe at two in the afternoon, accom— 
— by a negro guide. At one in the morning we reached the river 

assanyo, which had been greatly swollen by the recent rains, and thundered 
along with a tearful uproar. Several travellers were bivouacked upon the 
shore, waiting for daylight, and perhaps, for the subsiding of the waters. 
My negro shrugged his shoulders, and said he had never seen the River so 
high, and the travellers agreed with him, and denied the possibility of 
crossing. But I had no time to lose, and made up my mind to risk the 
passage on my good horse, who had often served me in similar dilemmas. 
I cautiously entered the stream, which at each step becaine deeper and 
stronger. My horse soon lost his footing, and in spite of his violent efforts, 
was swept down by the force of the current, until we were both dashed 
against a rock in the middle of the river. Just then the moon became cloud- 
ed, and I could no longer distinguish the group of trees on the opposite shore. 
which I had fixed upon to land at. Luckily my horse had again founda 
footing. I turned his head, and plunging into deep water the noble beast 
swam back, with inctedible strength, to the bank whence we had come. 
After some search I found a more favorable place, and my negro and I suc- 
ceeded in crossing. Three travellers, who were anxious to do the same, but 
did not dare venture alone, called to us for assistance. I sent back the ne- 
gro on my own horse, and one by one he brought them over. Seven times 
did the g-od steed achieve the dangerous passage, and then carried me with- 
out a halt to Lima, where we arrived atthe hour of noon.” 

Review of Dr. Tschudi’s Peru, in Blackwood. 

The Stipulation.—‘‘ Syphax,” a cute correspondent of Houghton’s City 
Crier, who appears to be “ up to snuff,” tells the following pithy anecdotes 
of old Mr. T., of Newburyport, a ‘* clever” soul who was always making 
the queerest and most ludicrous blunders: F 7 

He gained the appellation of ‘* Humblebee T.” on the occasion of his once 
catching one of these insects, and holding on to its body with one hand, 
attempted to cut of its head with a hatchet by the other—but alas! he se- 
vered the ends of his thumb and fore finger—and the freed buzzer came of 
unharmed. yes ; 

Once upon a time, as he was engaged building a fence in the bye-way, 
he nailed his arm in between two boards, hard and fast. Just at that mo- 
ment there chanced by Uncle Abel B, a notorious wag, who promised to 
free him, and say nothing about it, if he would pay for the libutions. The 
imprisoned arm was soon set free, and its owner promised fair—but was 
slow to perform. 

One day, the parties met at a grocery about eleven o’cluck, A. M.—the 
time when our fathers were wont to assemble at such places to moisten 
their clay ‘* Now, Mr, T.,” said Uncle Abel, “ now for the fulfilment of 
your promise ; if you’ll treat this company, I’l] agree never to say a word 
about the time when you nailed your arm in the fence; or when you cut an 
aperture in the side of an out-house and inserted a pannel in lieu of a pane 
of glass, or when you shingled over the hatchet; ero put the but- 

: Se ie id it. 
ton on the gate instead of nailing it on the post e ie 

A Highlander from above Inverary called last week at the office of a re- 
spectable steam-boat company, and told the clerk that he owed them eight- 
een pence, having cheated one of their captains to that amount in his fare, 
about three years ago. Donald was told never to mind the matter, and to 
keep the money. This he would not listen to, exclaiming, “ O gudesake, 
no, I hae na been able to sleep in my bed for a whole year aboot it. He 
then tabled the siller, says the local paper, and hastily left the counting 
house, saying to himself, as he retired :— 

‘* Gude be thankit, | hae got it aff my sonscience at last.” 


The Hardest Hit on Record.—Our readers may have noticed a paragraph 
in which it was stated that Mr. S. Burgess, a well known cricketer in Bed- 
fordshire, in a match on Dunstable Downs, from one hit made fifteen runs, 
the ball requiring six men to throw itin. Some doubted the possibility of 


‘such ahit. Beatly, however, said it was nothing to a hit he was once for- 


tunate enough to see; to wit, he saw a ball sent four miles by a cricketer. 
named Turner, in a match on Ripley Green, Surrey. “ Un pria excesstf : 
it was remarked. The fact was, just at the time Turner struck the ball the 


| Portsmouth coach was passing and it dropped among the luggage. The 


coachman, doubtless with the intention of giving Turner “‘ a good run,” did 
not stop the ball till it arrived at Cobham. 


Lion Hunting.—The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Gerard, the lion-slayer, to a friend in Paris :— 

«| was in Mahouna during the time that a lion was making fearful ra- 
vages in that neighborhood. On the 27th of August, about eight o’clock in 
the evening, I found myself face to face with the lion, in the midst of a ra- 
vine, where I had gone to wait for him, by the side of a bullock which he 
had killed the preceding evening, and the half of which he had then al- 
ready eaten. With my first fire I struck him on the side of the left eye.— 
My second discharge entered his breast at the moment when, raising him- 
self upon his hind legs, and roaring with pain and rage, he was about to 
spring upun me. This brought my enemy to the ground. Re-charging my 
gun, I cautiously approached him, and as he was still roaring maliciously, 
and gesticulating with his enormous paws, I struck him a violent blow with 
my poignard. The blow was meant for his heart, but having moved one 
of his fore legs forward at that moment, the poignard struck against it, and 
was broken. I then jumped back a few paces, and discharging both my 
barrels, stretched him dead. To describe to you the thousand thanks made 
me by the Arabs, and the congratulations which I received from all quar- 
ters, would take wore time than I can spare, and an abler pen than [ am 
master of.” 

Orthography.—The N. Y. Post came across the following passage in a 
very pleasant book lately published in England:— 

‘The Woods of Lancashire are a family distinguished for character, 
wealth, and talent. The elder son, John Woed, has been returned a mem- 


| ber of Parliament several times, and proved himself a steady supporter of 


civil and religious liberty. A laughable circumstance took place upon @ 
trial in Lancashire, where the head of the family, Mr. Wood, senior, was 
examined as a witness. Upon giving his name, Ottiwell Wood, the judge 
addressing the reverend parsen, said, ‘ Pray, Mr. Wood, how do you spell 
your name?” The old gentleman replied, b O double T; I double U; E 
double L ; double U; double O D! Upon which the astonished lawgiver laid 
down his pen, saying it was the most extraordinary name he had ever met 
with in his life, and after two or three attempts, declared he was unable to 
record it. The court was convulsed with laughter.” 

The Adventures of a Coach Parcel.—The following singular case oc- 
curred in this town a few days ago :—A parcel having arrived per coach at 
one of the inns, with the direction plainly written thereon, “ Mrs. Smith, 
Bewdley,” of course Boots, as usual, started with it for delivery, a3 he sup- 
posed to the proper Mrs. Smith, “ wot he know’d ;” but there being some- 
thing to pay, and the Mrs. Smith not expecting a parcel, declared it could 
not be for her, and assisted the man’s recollection to find another Mrs. 
Smith, which was very readily done; but she, not expecting a parcel, would 
not pay the charge, and thought it must be for another Mrs. Smith. Mr. 
Boots, now began to think that he should have a tough job in finding out 
the right Mrs. Smith, particularly when he was informed that there were 
no less than seven Mrs. Smiths in one street; so he quietly delivered the 
parcel to Mr. Deputy-Bvots, but he likewise fell into the same difficulty, 
and got quite tired of the job, after finding out, with the assistance of a 
good many knowing “ chaps” in the town, no less a number than twenty- 
eight Mrs. Smiths. He gave up the job as “ no go,” leaving it for the iden- 
tical Mrs. Smith to find out herself by inquiring atter the parcel, which she 
did in a few days; and it proved, very luckily for her, not to contain fish or 
game. Worcester Chronicle. 


A Dog Story.—We have published some very remarkable dog stories at 
various times, but really this anecdote told by the Camden Mail is more 
remarkable than most dog stories. ; 

* An old house dog, whose mistortune it had been to outlive the sympa- 
thy of his friends, was found to be quite a trouble to the family to which 
he belonged. He was often driven from his sunny haunt at the front door 
step, by the broom-stick of the housewife, who felt him to be much in the 
way of her accustomed tidiness. Having put up with this indignity time 
and agaln, to the annoyance of the good woman, no less than to his _ 
discomfort, poor Tray began to show evident signs of a saddened spirit - 
a broken heart. At last the matron, finding that he still — ta . 
his wanton place at the front door, drove him forth with angry loo ~ an 
the bitter words that he ‘ was a worthless fellow, and had — ssw 
himself at once.” The poor old dog, like many another a r ae 
where to go, and appeared to understand and teel, if dogs — * . ~ . 
terness of his lot. With his tail between his legs, and his —_ _ 
down to the earth, he took his melancholy way to the river side, where his 
subdued and disconsolate demeanor attracted the notice of our informant, 
who watched his motions as he proceeded to the edge of the stream. Here 
he seemed to hesitate before he committed the final act; casting one more 
look of melancholy and mute despair upon a world that had for him no 
home, he proceeded deliberately into the deep water, and sought, as it 
would seem, a relief from the unmerited unkindness which had made life 
burthensome. Alas, poor suicide, far more excuse was there for thee than 
many a more rational being can offer for the suicidal act. 
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The Spirit of the Times. 





A QUILTING IN “TUCKER’S HOLLOW.” 














hounds jumped me up, and it was “ tight up” for about a quarter of a mile, 
when I was obliged to take a tree, but John soon came up to where the 


ears in a “* mountain county” of East Tennesse—by-the-by | dogs had “‘ treed,” and relieved me. He conducted me safe to Toodlin’s, 
a mayne part of the world—and having a fine Spring and Summer | where we found that the party had just returned, and were making various 


season, the Fall of 1841 ‘* cribbed up” many a bushel of the “ truck,” which conjectures as to my whereabouts. 


made the yeomanry of ‘“‘ them diggins” fat and sassy. I scmetimes attended 
Camp meeting —at other times I went to quiltings, weddings, &c., and thus 
passed my time in quite a pleasant manner. Amongst the rest I well re- 
member the quilting at Jo Toodlin’s in ‘* Tucker’s Hollow,” of which I am 
able to give but an imperfect description. 

It seems that Jo Toodlin had been promising the youngsters for a long 
time to give them a quilting when his “ craps” were in, and after cribbing 
his corn, putting up his “‘ fattening hogs,” fencing in the “‘ new ground,” 
&c., he proceeded to fulfil his promise. The day was “ sot,” the “* fixins” 

ot ready, the quilters ‘‘ axed in,” and all the “ fellers” were in high spirits, 
or they expected a great todo. The old man and woman came to town 
and bought some sugar and coffee—a little spice, tea, ginger, mutneg, ‘* per- 
sinamon draps,” &c., to flavor the sweet- meats, and the old lady bought Bet. 
sy Ann a “ new frock,” a new “ numberela,” and a pair “ ov red slippers,” 
besides a heap of niceries of one sort or another, because she wished to 
marry Betsy off before she arrived at that critical point in life-—old maid- 
enhood—which was not very far ahead. Betsy Ann, too, wished to marry 
before the ‘old ones” *‘ drapped off,” so that she could have somebody to 
take care of her through life. She had tried every plan of charming the 
beaux—placed chicken-bones over the door, jumped the broom-handle, 
wore her apron “‘ wrong-side-out,” but all these failing, ‘ fine dressin” was 
her Jast resort. I hac the pleasure of being acquainted with Betsy Ann, 
and when old Toodlin came to town she sent me a ticket to the quilting. 
I opened the note andread thus: (I hope Betsy will not be offended by see- 
ing it in print.) 

‘* Deer Sur—Mammy put the last piece in the quilt to-day, and we're a 
goin’ to have a quiltin’ on Friday, if nothin’ don’t happen, and I want you 
to cum out, without fail, for all the gals in these scratchins will be hur, and 
what’s better to you, little Nancy Ana will be hur sartin. I saw her at 
the Big Meetin’ last Sunday, and she told me that she didn’t intend to 
quilt by any body but you, and that she luvs you better than a pig does corn. 
You mast bring that little Talor with you; bless his soul; I could squeese 
him till his bones would crack like a hoss amungcorn-stawks. We’re ago- 
in’ to kill the old white gobler and cook him up with taturs, and [ think 
he'll eat right down well. Be shore to come out, and don’t disappint Nan 
cy Ann; for she is neerly ded about you. Whenever she hears your name 


her hart goes like daddy a mallin’ of rails, and her face turns as red asa 


Ingen’s. No more till the shuckin. Yours in a hurry, 


. * Betsy Ann Mariupa JANE” 
Any man of common sense might know that I couldn’t “ fai/,” after re- 


ceiving such a pressing invite, and knowing that little ““ Nancy Ann” 
‘tbe thar,” I made my arrangements to slide over to the “ quiltin.” 

The day came—it was clear, calm and beautiful; just at that season of 
the year when the forest lays aside her lovely dress, and prepares to em- 
brace the cold storms of winter—when cool frosty nights begin to fatten the 
** possums,” and nuts of all kinds were ripe and hulling out. The young- 


sters were to be seen coming in from every direction, cracking jokes and 
chestnuts—telling lies and love-tales. 


When I arrived at Toodlin’s a crowd had alread 
engaged in various kinds of amusements—singing, dancing, jumping, laugh- 
ing and talking. ‘‘ Every now and then” the old Squire would “ casta 
sheep’s eye” across the fields, as if ‘* on the look-out” for some extraordina- 
ry arrival. At last he says, ‘* hush boys, listen—don’t you hear a fiddell ?” 
They all turned their heads te one side, like chickens looking for a hawk, 
and were “still as death.” All at once Bird Lee pulled off his hat, slam- 


med it down on the ground, and said “‘ take that if it ain’t Jake Crockett’s 
fiddle! 


** Lord boys, won’t we have a time 2” says Jack Brewer, and he jumped | 


up, cracked his heels together and gave an Indian ‘* Whvo-e-ee,” which 
rang tor hours over the valleys, and only died away in the dark caverns of 
the mountains. The fiddler came in sight about a quarter of a mile off. 
The “ fellers” took off their coats, hats, shoes and stockings 


: gs, and started 
down the road, like a herd 0: Buffalo, to meet “ Jake.” It banged out all 


sights | ever saw. Imagine to yourself, reader, that you see about sixty 
wild mountain ‘‘ fellers,” twenty loose borses, cattle, hogs, sheep, ducks, 
geese and turkeys, going at full speed on 2 dusty ruad, and you can proba- 
bly form some idea of the cloud of dust that rose and whitened the woods 
for many miles. They met Jake, gathered him up and carried him to the 
house. By the time they reached the yard his fiddle had ‘run down,” 
and he seated himself on the washing-tub, combed up his whiskers, took a 
** chew of bacco,” turned up and “rosin’d the bow.” They tormed a ring 
in the yard fora dance; Jake struck up ‘Sandy Bottom,” and the dance 
commenced. It lasted for five or six hours, when the old woman got upen 
a stump and made a speech, requesting themto quit, for they had thrown 
cown the garden fence, tramped down all the vegetables, and turned over 
the ash-hopper and hen-house. They “ dried it up” at the old lady’s re- 
quest. Then they got to jumping “‘ half-hammon.” It was “ tight-up” be- 
tween Tom Brewer and old “* Straight-back.” Tom had ona pair of white 
linsey breeches, as tight as the skin on a “‘nigger’s” head, and in his mak- 
ing a terrible effort to leap over Straight’s mark, his pants bursted clean 
across the seat. The last we saw of Tom, was just as he jumped over the 
meadow fence and disappeared among the bushes—his “ flag of truce” stick- 
ing right straight out behind. 

While this out door exercise was going on, the girls in the house had 
been as “ busy as bees in atar barrel;” they had nearly fiaished the first 
quilt, when Mrs. Toodlin called on Dave Gibbins and myself to frame and 
** lay off” another. She furnished us a yarn string and a tea-cup full of 
pokeberry juice, and we laid it off in fine style. But before we had finish- 
ed “laying off” they had the other quilt out of the frame, and had three or 
four gals and boys wrapped up in it from head to heels. Just then supper 
was announced, and we went to the barn and partook of as fine a supper as 
the most Epicurian could desire. But ample as Toodlin thought his pro- 
visions, they ‘* fell short” one man. Mrs. Toodlin had to seud two miles 
to borrow a sifter of meal for Sam Johnson’s supper, but before the despatch 
returned Sam had taken his gun on his shoulder and ** cut-out”—swearing 
as he jumped the bars, that he had * plenty of meat and bread at home,” 
and had “as pretty a wife to cook it as any body had.” 


Supper over, all hands gang’d off to the house, and were soon paired off, 
talking love, &c. A party was raised to walk tothe ‘‘ Big Spring,” and of 
course, I had little Nancy swinging to my arm like a new tin bucket. We 
stopped in the garden to have a talk *bout old times Before we joined the 
party at the spring I stole a couple of busses, which made her “‘ so shamed” 
that she hid her face with her “* hankycher” and gouged up a tater hill with 
her bigtoe. After bruising about the spring for a while we returned to the 
house, when some of the Jolly aud merry proposed to play something to 
amuse the gals. It was a hard matter toselecta play in which all were 
willing to join, for some of the gals would not play anything in which there 
was “ huggin’ and kissin’.” Some wanted to play “‘ Oh! Sister Pheby,” 
** Marchin’ down to Quebec town,” and ‘* Thimble ;” but they finally set- 
tled down on the old play “« Who bobb’d you.” Toodlin had a pet sheep 
that lived about house, and the little Toodlins had learned the sheep to butt 
any and every thing they struck. Well, they got George Kollins seated in 
a chair about the middle of the floor, formed a ring of gals and boys around 
him, blind-folded him, and eommenced playing ‘* who bobb’d you ;” the first 
time they struck George on the head with a book the sheep took him be- 
tween the shoulders, and sent him “ heels up” into Mrs. Toodlin’s big ket- 
tle of boiling soap-fat, and burned him almost to death. The doctor was 


sent for and soon relieved him. All the injury he sustained was the total | 


loss of one of his ears. 


But now the fun was at an end, for the gals wouldn’t play while the 
sheep was in the house, and Gen. Taylor’s army couldn’t have kept it out. 

_ It being persimmon time one of the fellers proposed a persimmon excur- 
ston, which was agreed to by all. Toodlin directed the party to the trees, 
which were about a mile off, and after a long tramp over fences, brush, and 
briers, We arrived at the “big tree.” The gals said as how “ tie tallest 
pole must knock the simmons,” and on measuring the height of the fellers 
it fell to me by some inches. I pulled off my coat and hat and lumbered 
up the tree, and shook off a bushel or two. I was pulling off some to eat, 
and | heard one of the gals squall out, “* Who-e-ee, I’m snake bit,” and off 
she flew through the woods like a wild deer. The fellers called the dogs 
and tuok after her at full speed. They chased her clean down to old Uncle 
Stephen Brown’s, about t ree tailes, before they caught her. Uncle Ste- 
phen’s dogs heard her coming, and compelled her to climb up the side of 
the stable—she had out-stripped Andy Odel’s big rabbit dog, and Jim Mc- 


Lin’s brag hound gave it up and returned. The snake that bit her proved | 


to be a large bug called the *‘ Bullkeesler,” it had grabbed her while she 
was feeling about on the ground with her toes for persimmons. Poor gal ! 
she’s never got over that race to this good day. She told me the last time 
I saw her, that she’d “ never go asimmonen agin after night.” But the best 
of it was, they left me up in the tree, and I couldn’t get down till they were 
far out of hearing, and I didn’t know which way to go to overtake them. [ 
put on my coat and “ struck a bee shot” for a star, which I saw through the 

shes and thought it was a light from the house ; I had not gone far be- 
fore 1 found myself up to my chin in water, but by hard paddling and pump- 
ing I reached the shore. I ‘cast anchor” ona log by the pond to catch my 
breath, but I had hardly seated myself on the log when John Nelson’s fox 


- All being right, we were about wind- 
ing up the show by a game of “ blindfold,” when a row was heard in the 
yard, between two chaps who had a hankerin’ after the prettiest gal in all 
**Tucker’s Hollow.” They were surrounded by forty or fifty of the best 
men in them woods, and from words they came to blows. Here they went 
over and over, down the hill—first one on top and then the other. They 
** fit” over the fence into the hog-pen, and let out the hogs. Before they 
were rolled out of the hog-pen the dogs came up, and were very busily en- 
gaged in the fight. In pelting the dogs off with sticks and stones, several 
of the men were accidentally struck, which caused about a dozen to yoke, 
and they all rolled down the hill, and tumbled over the rocks into the ** Big 
Spring” in a pile. They spouted the water for fifty yards round, and there 
were so many in the channel of the creek, that the passage of the water was 
stopped until it covered many acres of ground above them. At sunrise all 
the fights were settled except the first one, and that went on bravely as ever. 
When the main body of the men crawled out of the creek the water went 
leaping down the valley ina vast flood, sw-eping houses and tences before 
it, and the people for miles round were perfectly astonished. The next 
week the Knoxville papers were full of notices of “* heavy rains in the up 
country.” The two fellers who were engaged in the first fight were swept 
away in the water. That evening about 3 o’clock they were found a mile 
below the spring in amongst the drift wood cuffing away like brave fellows. 
The men had tried in vain to part them at the spring, and now they resolv- 


had some very fine ‘* pullin’ horses.”) put the harness on them, hitched two 
horses by a good log chain to each one of the men, and after a long time 
prizing with fence rails, and along, steady pull with the horses, they sepa- 
rated them—unwhipped. 

On returning to Toodlin’s the men found the gals scattered about like a 
flock of frighted turkeys—some up in trees, under brush heaps, under the 
kitchen floor, and one or two up the chimney. As soon as they heard the 








two stout gals by the door as “life guards,” with the shovel and churn 
dasher in their hands. 





They had ate Mrs. Toodlin nearly out, and the gals were getting ‘ hon- 
gery,” : 
doins for the ** Big Meetin” that was to come off the next day at ‘* McCar- 
ty’s Meeting house,” and they were soon coupled off, and on their way ‘ to 





would | tion lay 


y assembled, and were | in the grassy yard, the sleek 


humward.” It fell to my lot to gang “‘ home with little Nancy Ann,” and 
I did so without reluctance. 


butter.” 


Nancy got her bonnet and shawl, slid her little arm round mine, 
we bade 


stretched before us—in the valley below we saw the smoke slowly 
| and gracefully rising from the hearth of her own dear home. We descend- 


}ed the hill toward the house, where we found the old lady ‘* weedin’ out | 
| her ingerns,” the old man making a fire to prepare supper. The old lady | 


| heard us coming, and pulled her spectacles from the top of her head, ad- 


justed them over her eyes and surveyed the path till we met her view. 


With a chuckling laugh, that made her fat sides shake, she welcomed me | 


to the home of ‘her little duck.” A cat lay sunning in the door, a dog 


cattle lazily switching their tails in peace in 
the shades of the sugar-tree, and everything plainly showed that, 
** There sweet contentment ever reigned.” 

I started home about twenty times, and told them good-bye twice that of- 
ten, but I never got away till Monday morning. Thus ends my tedious 
description of the ‘* Quilting in Tucker’s Hollow.” 

Wheu I arrived at town every one I met asked me where I had been. I 
told them all that [ had been to Camp Meeting, which satisfied the most 
curious. 


sleep, where | must have remained at least two weeks, because when I 


Inquest” sitting over me. Then [ left. 
Columbia South Carolinian. 


C. me 





PRACTICAL JOKING. 


BY SOLITAIRE. 











Fear is a feeling inherent in our natures, and many a man who would face 
the sayonets of an enemy with firmness would shrink, helpless as a child, 
from any supernatural encovuter ; while others, alike brave, would trot 
with the speed of a racer to escape a dun. We have known cases of fear 
in both the instances cited, and, as they are examples in connection, ‘we 
feel disposed to give the circumstances as they transpired, in order to 
clearly establish our premises that fear isan inherent feeling in our na- 
tures. 

Jo. Abbott, a gay young lawyer friend of ours, was by nature as brave as 
Julius Cesar, but he had a singular horror of supernatural visitations. He 
confessed he had never seen an inhabitant of another world; but this he 
aitributed to the fact of his being near-sighted, he being unable to distin- 
guish a countenance a foot beyond his nose. That he had heard them, 
however, was a point on which he would permit no question. He assert- 
ed that *‘ strange noises in the air” had often saluted him, making his ‘‘ fell 
of hair” to rise like ‘* quills upon the fretful poreupine.” Jo. was a great 


ies in the office of a young medical friend, the latter related to the circle a 
matter which had distressed him for several days. A creditor, to whom 
he owed a bill, had placed the same in the hands of a most pertinacious 
collector, and, go where he would, the little man, with his bundle of un- 
paid documents under his arm, encountered him. He had got to know 
every spot on his cloth cap—could tell how many folds there were in his 
white cravat, and was able to distinguish the dun’s spectacles—which he 
always wore on the extreme point of his nose---at a square’s distance. For 
three days he had been prevented from approaching his office, for on turn- 


rus, beside his office slate, waiting to take his customer’s fare before en- 
trance beneath the shade of his own portal. 
whole days, the collector took to consulting his slate, and commenced visit- 
ing his patients to ascertain his whereabout. Not succeeding, he wrote a 
request for him to visit an imaginary patient, in a fashionable quarter, and 


| when he hurried there, with his best white gloves on, and in a buggy hir- 


ed for the occasion, he found his little tormentor quietly waiting with that 
** small bill!” Dashing by the house at full speed, he drove into the su- 


burbs toavoid him, leaving his blessing, and that no kind one, to the man 
with the small bundles. 


rest, and immediately bethought him of a plan to have some fun out of his 
tears. Making an excuse that business called him away, off he started for 
his own office, where he mounted a cloth cap, tied his white pocket hand- 
kerchief around his neck by way of cravat, placed an old pair of spectacles 
in his possession on the point of his nose, and, adjusting a roll of office pa- 
pers under his arm, out he sallied on a second visit to his medical friend. 
As he approached the door, the cirele inside were roaring with laughter at 
some good joke which had just been told. He knocked—all was silence in 
a moment. 


“ Look first,” says avoice inside; “J know that knock. If it’s him, 
shout Bills /” 

A window was now hoisted inthe back part of the office, the door was 
then cautiously opened, and there stood the counterpart of the collector ! 
** Bills /” shouted the member of the party who acted as porter for the time ; 
and a clattering of feet told of a hasty retreatin the office rear. The sup- 
posed collector walixed in, took his seat by the stove, pulled off his cap, 
and, putting his thumb to his nose, made a very expressive motion withthe 
rest of his fingers, to denote that his medical friend had been beautifully 
hoaxed. The shout of laughter which followed his discovery brought the 
victim back to the window, where, standing beside the jamb, in as cold 
a breeze as ever blew, he tried to make out the cause of the mirth. At 


friend his mew tormentor—so, hoisting the window, in he jumped among 
the merry crowd, and stood calmly to receive their showers of mirth about 
his hasty retreat. After they had enjoyed their laugh at his expense, Jo. 
started out to return to his office, and his medical friead begged the others 
to sit still as it was early yet. Nosooner had the practical joker left the 
threshold than his hoaxed friend prepared to follow him and drive him back. 





A plan was instantly adopted, and each providing himself with a lucifer 
match, hid beneath or behind some piece of furniture. The medical mon 
pulled on his gum overshoes, put out the light, and sallied after Jo. He 
overtook him at the end of a square, and getting close to his ear whispered 
“Jo. Jo started as ifine had been bitten. His friend then took a posi- 
tion behind a tree-box, where he mournfully murmured ‘“Jo., Jo,—ah, 
Jo.,—ah, Jo.” ‘* Ha, ha,” laughed the besieged lawyer, trying to peer 
through the darkness; “ha, ha—very good joke—ha, ha; no go, though— 
I know you.” Again “Jo.” was whispered in his ear, and his laugh in re- 
turn was a very dismal, sepulchral affair—in fact, ics sound made him shud- 








der. Hecould hear no footstep, but the wail of his name was chanted 
dreadtuily solemn, and that long whisper of “‘Jo-o-0-o /” was terrible. At 
last turning round, back he started for the company, with the mysterious 
voice whispering “‘Jo.” after him, until he crossed the medical man’s thres- 





ed to make another effort. They got out four of Toodlin’s horses, (and he 


fight was over they flew down, hudd ed into the “ dining room,” and placed | 
so they began to talk about going home to prepare their Sunday 


Mrs. Toodlir slipped usa piece of ‘* bread and | 


adieu to Mrs, Tvodlin, and in one hour scenes of peaceful cultiva- 


[ passed onto my room and was quickly wrapped in the arms of 


hand at practical jokes, and one evening, while seated among several cron- | 


ing the corner he found his * John Jones” standing, like a second Cerbe- 


Failing to catch him for three | 


Jo, listened to his friend’s relation of his distresses, laughed with the | 


that moment Jo. turned his face toward the window, and disclosed to his | 
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hold. All was darkness inside. ‘* What, gone!” exclaimed he. “ We}! 

Pll stay here until morning, or some one comes ;” and with this resolve he 
commenced feeling for the candle, when “ Jo.” was heard again in a whis- 
per at one end of the room, and then “‘ Jo.” at another, until the air seem. 
ed peopled by voices. Jo. tried now to find the door, but he was so excited 
that he could not. He discovered the window, though, and just as he was 
about to climb through it, his friend on the outside again whispered © Jo.» 
and back he dropped into the room. At that moment all hands lit the, 


: : elr 
lucifers, and Jo.’s terror was complete. Clasping his hands over his <d 
he shouted: . 


** Infernal spirits, as I’m an honest lawyer !” 

The shout of Jaughter which greeted this declaration almost restored Jo's 
| sight—it, at all events, cured him of practical joking; but he st\\| 
religiously clings tv his former belief in ‘* noises i’ the air !” 

| St. Louis Reveille. 


| CHANNING. 


From Mr. Summer’s oration, delivered before the Phi Beta Cappa Soci¢ 
| ty, at their last celebration. : 
I do not speak of him as the Divine, although his labors might well have 
| earned that title also, It is probable that no single mind in our age has ex- 
| erted a greater influence over theological opinions. But I pass these by, 
| without presuming to indicate their character. It were far better, on this 
| occasion, to dwell on those Christian labors which should not fail to Anq 
' favor alike in all churches, whether at Rome, Geneva, Canterbury, or Bos- 
| ton. 
His beneficent influence has been widely felt and acknowledzed, His 
words have been heard and read by thousands, in all conditions of \ife, ang 
| in various lands, whose hearts have been touched with gratitude towards 
the meek and eloquent upholder of divine truth. An American traveller 
| at asmall village on one of the tarraces of the Alps, in the Austrian Tyr 1. 
; encountered a German, who, hearing that his companion was from Boston, 
| inquired earnestly after Channing,—saying, that the difficulty of learning 
the English language had been adequately repaid by the delight of his writ- 
ings. A distinguished stranger, when about to visit this country, was told 
by a relative not less lovely in character than exalted in condition, that she 
‘envied him his journey, “‘ tor two objects that he would not fail to see— 
Niagara and Chanuing.” We have already observed, that a critic of art 
has placed him in a grand American triumvirate with Allston and Washing- 
‘ton. Mor? frequently he has been associated with Washington and Frank. 
| lin ; but, unlike Washington, he had noensigns of command ; unlike Frank. 
lin, he was never elevated to the pinnacle of fgreign office. It is probable 
that since then no American has exerted an equal influence over his fellow 
men. And yet, if it be asked what single important measure he had car- 
ried to a successful close, I could not answer. It is on character that he 
| has wrought and is still producing incalculable changes. _ 
| From the retirement of his study he has spoken to the nations and to man- 
kind, in a voice which has made itself heard to the most distant places, and 
whose influence, pleading the cause of gentleness, of righteousness, and of 
peace, is felt by thousands on whose souls has never fallen either his spoken 
'or written word. He is the herald of a new and greater age than any vel 
' seen in the word’s history, when the Sword shall yield to the Pen, when 
the Gorgon countenance of Force, hardening all that it looks upoa, shall he 
dazzled into imbecility by the effulgence of Christian Truth. While he 
‘ lived, he was ever, through good report and evil report the champion ot 
|Humanity. ‘* Follow my whita plume,” said the chivalrous monarch of 
| France, as he plunged into the thickest of the vulgar fight. “ Follow the 
| right,” more resplendent than plume or oriflamme, was the watchword of 
| Channing. 
I have ca!led him the Philanthropist, the lover of man—the title of high- 
|est honor on earth. ‘* I take goodness in thissense,” says Lord Bacon, ‘‘the 
| affecting of the weal of men, which is what the Grecians call P»ilanthro- 
/peia. * * This of all virtues and aignities of the mind is the greatest, 
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awoke my nose and ears were full of spiders and crickets, and a “ Jury of | being the character of the Deity; and without it man is a busy, mischiev- 


| ous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of vermin.” Lord Bacon was 
right. Confessing the attractious of Scholarship, awed by the majesty of 

| the Law, fascinated by the beauty ot Art, our souls bend with involuntary 
reverence before the angelic nature that seeks the good of his fellow-man. 
It is through him that God speaks. On him has descended in especial 
measure his divine spirit. Godis love, and man most nearly resembles 
him in his diffusive benevolence. Inheaven, we are told, the first place or 
| degree is given to the angels of love, who are termed Seraphim ; the se- 
cond to the angels of light, who are termed Cherubim. 

It must be confessed with sorrow, that the time has not yet come, when 
| even his exalted labors of benevolence can find equal acceptance with ai! 
|}men. And now, as I undertake to speak of them in this presence, [ seem 
| to tread on half-buried cinders. I shall tread fearlessly; trusting to be loy- 
| al to the occasion, to my subject, and tomyself. In the language of my own 

profession, I shall not travel out of the record ; but I trast to be true to the 
record. It is fit that his name should be affectionately commemorated here. 
He was one of us. He was ason of the University, and for many y-ars con- 
nected with its government as a teacher, and as a Feilow of the Corpora- 
tion. To him, more, perhaps, than to any other!person, is she indebted for 
her most distinctive opinions. His name is indissolubly connected with 
hers : 

*¢ And when thy ruins shall disclaim 

} To be the treasure of his name, 


ree eee 


His name, that cannot fade, shall be 
| An everlasting monument to thee.” 
¥ * * 


- * ” 


With few of the physical attributes which belong to the orator, he was 
| an orator of surpassing grace. His soul tabernacled in a body that seemed 
| little morethan a filament of clay. He was small in stature; but when he 
| spoke, his person seemed to dilate with the majesty of his thoughts; as the 

Hercules of Lysippus, a marvel of ancient art, though not more than a foot 
in height, revived in the mind the superhuman strength which overcame 
| the Nemean lion— 

** Deus ille, Leus; seseque vivendum 
Indulsit, Lysippe, tibi, parvusque vidert 
Sentirique ingens.” 
His voice was soft and musical, not loud or full in its tones; and yet, like 
conscience, it made itself heard in the inmost chambers of his soul. His 
eloquence was that of gentleness and persuasion, pleading for re!iyvion, hu- 
'manity and justice. He did not thunder or lighten. The rude e!»mental 
forces furnish no proper image of his power. His words descended like 
sunshine upon the soul of his hearers, and, under their genial in\iuence the 
‘hard in heart were softened, while the closely hugged mantle of prejudice 
‘and error was allowed t» fall to the earth. 
His eloquence had not the form and fashion of forensic efforts or parlia- 

‘mentary debates. It ascended above these, into an atmosphere as yet un- 

attempted in practical life. Whenever he spoke or wrote, it was with the 
highest aims—not for display, not to advance himself, not for any selfish 
| purpose, not in haman strife, not in any ignoble questions of dollars and 
‘cents; but in the high serv:ce of religion and benevolence, of love of God 
‘and man. Here, indeed, are the highest sources of eloquence. Eloquence 
| has been called action ; but is not this alone; it is action, action, action, 
| in noble, god-like causes, for the good of all. It cannot be displayed, tn 
| purest perfection, in a personal pursuit of dishonest guardians, o” a sel4sh 
| strife for a crown; not in the defence of a murderer, or in invectives fur ed 
|at a conspirator. These are not the highest founts of eloquence. The wa- 
| ters may flow through meadows enamelled with flowers that [ringe their 
| sparkling surface ; but the stream descending from the mountains, Wavse 
tops of dazzling whiteness are hidden ia the heavens, will burst will tresaer 
‘and more powerful current on its way to the sea. 


VICE-ADMIRAL LORD VISCOUNT NELSON. 
The Dispatches und Letters of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Velson. 
| With Notes by Sir Harris Nicholas, G.C.M. The Seventh Volume,— 





Colburn. 

| This is the concluding volume of a work undertaken and concluded in a 
| right spirit, the copestone of the noblest monument that ever will or can 
| be erected to Nelson. Sir Harris Nicholas began with the resolution to give 
| all the letters of Nelson he could lay his hands upon, “ exactly as fey were 
written.” The first part of this ‘* monument erected by Nelson tv 513 owt 
fame,” as Sir Harris happily calls it, was warmly applauded ; and the de- 
sign inspired almost all who possessed written relics of the great ocean 
chief, to “add a stone to his cairn.” The generous sympathy exe ted has 
enabled the editor to present to the public about three thousand five hun- 
dred letters of Nelson, all of them, with the exception ante wrtine to 
Lady Hamilton, of most of which the M.S. has been lost or intvatinnally de- 
stroyed, entire and untampered with. In the seven volumes of on 
letters and dispatches, Sir Harris has done for Nelson what Boswell cid tot 
Johnson. We have the whole man in perfect abandon. . e 

And few heroes have there been whose characters could bear such a mi- 
croscopic exposure with such advantage. Excepting the melanchol y _ 
der of Caraccioli, an evil which admits not of palliation, but whieh is a 
like all his previous and subsequent acts, there is scarcely any poonee 
his history we could wish expunged His own letters respecting —e “ 
efforts, such as the Nile and Trafalgar, copiously illustrated - . Ae anf 
letters from his captains, extracts from log-books, &c., show Nelso 


| prehensiveness and minuteness of conception, and his power of combina- 
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tion. Where the mere sailor's duties were concerned, many in the service 
have surpassed him; as a warrior, in great naval struggles, he never was 
approached. His mind appears to take in the whole ocean ; the relations 
of both fleets, to every harbor or station which either might assail or derive 
supplies from; every shoal and current, which might obstruct their move- 
ments or modify their courses; nay, the state and condition of every indi- 
vidual ship, with its crew, stores and rigging at the moment. No detail 
escapes him. Everything is present to his thoughts as part of a great or- 

anic whole; as a machine of which he is completely master, and by which 
he will work out some great end. Combined, too, with his intellectual fa- 
culty is a lofty imaginative enthusiasm, an intense delight in working out 


great events, rendering him incapable of repose, or of deriving anything but | 


pleasure from danger when found in the path of duty. It is the gratifica- 
tion of conscious exertio +f this Titanic power, and of seeing it acknowl- 
edged by others, that is with him the stimulus to action. 

These high intellectual and imaginative qualities, moreover, are engrafted 
upon a disposition of entire candor and love. There was no petty jealousy 
or envy in Nelson’s composition, and there was an ever active benevolence 


felt and returned by all with whom he came in contact. Aboveall, his cha- | 


racter was marked by that most infallible feature of truly great minds, al- 
ways occupied with great thoughts,—an almost childish simplicity in the 
affairs of the world. He retained to the last an utter ignorance of those low 
arts of social diplomacy called ** knowledge of the world.” His thoughts 
were too much occupied with great and earnest conceptions to have room 
or leisure for mManceuvring, or for conscious, predetermined, guilty in- 


dulgence. His affecting words, when dying, to the Rev. Dr. Scott, | 


*T have not beena great sinner, Doctor,” might have been said by a little 


child in the same circumstances, and they were equa'ly natural in thesim- | 


plicity of Nelson’s spirit. Perhaps that appearance of boasting which 


at titaes repels us, may be referrad to the same boyish simplicity of cha- | 


racter. 
Of the seventh volume of Sir Harris Nicholas’s work about one-half is 


. -S. 4 . *¢ a es ‘ | 
devoted to the closing scene of his hero’s life, and half consists of supple- | 
mentary matter, letters, and illustrations properly belonging to earlier vo- 


lumes, but not received in time to be inserted in them. Nelson’s own let- 
ters extend from the Ist of August to the 2lst of October, 1805. Though, 
perhaps, in no instance possessed of the graphic power displayed by some 
in the earlier volumes, they are, from the associations of the time at which 


they were written, and the unconscious effortless display of the finer traits of 


the writer’s character, of more surpassing interest. _ ’ 
There was nothing conventional, nothing artificial, about Nelson. He 


was always the same. The feelings upon which he acted were those he ex- | 


pressed to his fellow creatures, and which he carried confidingly with bim 
when seeking to approach his Creator. The prayer written on his knees 
immediately before going iato action, is full of the same identsfication of 


himself with his country, the same subordination of himself to its interests. | 


Whether squabbling about greengrocers and washer-women, or meditating 
on the mysteries of eternity, Nelson’s engrossing sentiment and ruling prin- 
ciple was to benefit his country and uphold her honor. Here is the prayer 
alluded to:— 

** May the Great God, whom I worship, grent to my Country, and forthe 
benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious Victory ; and may no mis- 
conduct in any one tarnish it; and may humanity after Victory be the pre- 
dominant feature in the British Fleet. For myself, individualiy, I commit 
my life to Him whomade me, and may his blessing light upon my eudea- 
vors for serving my Country faithfully. To Him I resign myself and the 
just cause which is entrusted tome to defend. Amen. Amen. Amen.” 

The want of jealousy or eavy in Nelson’s temper is finely expressed in 
one of his last letters to Collingwood :— 

‘*] send you my plan of attack, as tar as a man dare venture to guess at 
the very uncertain position the enemy may be found in. But, my dear friend, 
it is to place you perfectly at ease respecting my intentions, and to give full 
scope to your judgment for carrying them into effect. We can, my dear 
Coll., have no little jealousies We have only one great object in view, 
that of aunihilating our enemies, and getting a glorious peace for our coun- 
try. No man has more confidence in another than [ have in yon; and no 
man will render your services more justice than your very old friend, 

‘* NELSON AND BRONTE.” 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the subject which principally engross- 
ed his thoughts, and the enormous responsibility which pressed upon him, 
he could participate in the feelings of a father for a scape-grace son, and 
find time to make exertions for reclaiming the prodigal :— 

** Victory, September, 30th, !305. 

** My dear Sotheron :—Captain *s son is adrift in Italy, at Naples, 
or Rome ; we think, very probably, in prison for debt. His father is very 
anxious to save the lad. He was Lieutenant of the Hydra and ran away 
with an opera-dancer from Malta. Pray try, with Mr. Elliot, at Naples, 
and with Mr. Jackson, at Rome, to get word of Mr. Captain 
will pay the bills he has drawn for on England—supposed to be two or three 
hundred pounds—and if now a few more is necessary to liberate the youth, 
I will be answerable. All we want is to save him from perdition. If you 
will, my dear Sotheron, undertake this task of inquiry, it will save me the 
no small trouble of writing two letters. 

** Let me have a good account of your health.” 


The expression 0° anxiety to know the state of Captain Sotheron’s health 
was no merg piece of civility, and was felt to be sincere. Nelson was full 
of affection, and was gratified by being the object of affection in return.— 
There is a boyish glee that goes right to the heart, in his account to Lady 
Hamilton of the manner in which his plan of attack was received, when 
communicated to his captains :-— 


‘**T joined the Fleet late on the evening of the 28th of September, but 
could not communicate with them until the next morning. I believe my 
arrival was most welcome, not onlyto the Commander of the Fleet, but 
also to every individual in it; and when I came to explain to them the 
‘ Nelson touch,’ it was like an electric shock. Some shed tears, all ap- 
proved—* It was new—it was singular—it was simple !’ and, from Admi- 
rals downwards, it was repeated—‘ It must succeed, if ever they will allow 
us to get atthem! You are, my Lord, surrounded by friends whom you in- 
spire with confidence.’ Some may be Judas’s; but the majority are certainly 
much pleased with my commending them.” 


The effect which this natural necessity to love and to be loved had upon 


those who served under him, is simply and beautifully implied in a letter 
rom Captain Duff to his wife :— 











** October 10th. 

‘‘T am just returned from dining with Browne, of the Ajax, one of my 
Squadron. Heisa very old acquaintance of mine, ever since 1780, when 
we were in the West Indies together, and have met frequently since on ser- 
vice. Iam sorry the rain has begun to-night, as-it will spoil my fine work, 
having been employed for this week past to paint the Ship @ la .Velson, 
which most of the Fleet are doing. He is eo good and pleasant a man, that 
we all wish to do what he likes, without any kind of orders.” 


We recognise the same feeling in a letter written by Captain Blackwood 
to his lady, after the battle of Trafalgar. Great and good man though Col- 
lingwood was, he had not the confiding kindliness of Nelson. Captain 
Blackwood’s angelic simile, by the way, is unique :— 


** Admiral Collingwood, who came to hoist his flag here for a week or so, 


because his own ship was dismasted, and unfit for him, is a very reserved, 


though a very pleasing, good man; and as he fought like an angel, I take 
the more to him.” London Examiner. 








THE AGE OF IMPROVEMENT OR INVENTION. 


Mr. Editor :—I was detained the other evening at a country inn, and 
having leisure on hand, I took a seat nearthe fire in the bar room where 
was assembled a circle—some, travellers like myself, and some habitual visi- 
tors, to hear what was passing in the world. Among the number was a 
lean, anxious-looking young man, engaged in a contest with a segment of 
the circle on the subject of ** Invention.” To my surprise, I found him op- 
posed to all inventions, and roundly asserting that if a stop was not put to 
its progress, ruin would come upon us all. ‘* Now,” said he, “just let me 
tell you 2 little of my experience. In the first place, you must know that 
the trouble did not begin in my days—It began a few years before I was 
born, and ruined my father; and among the first things I remember, was 





his lamentations and execrations. He was brought up to the trade of mak- | 


ing ‘*shoe buckles,” and was just starting in life; and matters promising 
fair, he got martied, and expected to continue his trade with every prospect 
of success, when a shoemaker next door to him, hung out a sign, on which 
Was painted ‘* shoes without buckles made and sold here.” Folks went in 
to see what kind of shoes could possibly be made without requiring buckles; 
and, sure enough, that confounded shoe-maker had invented a leather shoe 
string, and from that day, shoe-buckles and my father went down together 
—it broke his heart, for he calculated on bringing me up in his trade ;:but as 
soon as I was old enough, he told me to- look out sharp for myself, and be 
sure to learn no trade that ever could be put down by any new inventien.— 
He died, and I was left with this caution as my only inheritance. Well, 
I tent itin memory, the only depository for such aninheritance. 

I first went as a farmer, and after a while took a tarm to work on shares 
—and as the land was capital for flax, I went strong on flax and made my- 
self well acquainted with the best mode of perfecting that article. Buteve- 
ry year as | increased the quantity, it kept growing lower in price, till it 
got so low, it did not pay the expenses of hatcheling it—for just about that 


_ time T began to hear folks talk of cotton planters growing rich—and shortly 
| after, a cotton factory went up on the creek near the village, and that was 
| the end of my flax fields. 

| I went home and thought over the matter, and was about going South my- 
self, when a neighbor of mine asked me if I would not like to join him ina 


_knife factory ; he had secured the services of a knowing fellow from Eng- | 


land, who could make pen-knives very cheap, &c., &c.,—but I told him I 
| knew nothing of the trade, and was reminded of my father’s caution which 
I stated to him.—* O,” said he, “‘ folks can never do without pen-knives, 
_and Congress will put a high duty on the foreign make, and we shall be fa- 

mously protected.” 

** Well,” says I, ** I’°ll tell you what I can do: I’ll raise geese and seil the 
quills—it will puzzle all down East to imitate quills, if they do succeed 
with nutmegs—and so we joined our capitals and went to work. 
| We had not gone along very far, but just far enough to be “ in for it,” when 

my knife-making partner said to me—‘*I havea notion your geese have 
found their own match,” and showed me a box of patent metal pens, and 
made atrial of their usefulness, ‘I am sorry for you,” said he; ** and so 
am I for you,” said I ; taking one of his patent ** Barlow” knives and attempt- 
ing to cut and nib one of his patent pens, ‘It will puzzle Rodgers him- 
self,” says I, ** to make his pen-knives cut these pens to a hair stroke.” 

** Well,” says he, *‘ I never thought of that ;” and the poor fellow turned 
as pale as ashes. He went home to the knife shop, and I went home to my 

goose yard; and it seemed to me that all the old ganders there set upa_his- 
sing and hallooing at me in derision, and in the very spirit of rejoicing that 


their quills should no longer be degraded tothe vile purposes to which too 
roany already were. 


| But even here I found I was in error—for on enquiry at ** the store,” I was 
told that the doctors had recommended ‘* curled hair” for beds and mattrass- 
(es; and another new invention had introduced air mattrasses—and feath- 
| ers were all in the wind. 

I went to the goose yard and opened it, and I said to the oldest who led 
ont the flock—** I don’t know which of us isthe greatest gander ; but,” says 
I, ** blame your feathers , go and hiss and cackle elsewhere, I have nothing 
more to do with you.” Sothat was the end of that speculation. 

Well, the next thing I turned to was in joining my friend the knife mak- 
er, who like myself was ruined, to getting up a stage line from the Cotton 
factory and village to the town of Olton, about twenty miles off ; the people 

were gathering fast about the factory and increasing the town of ** Factory- 
ville,” and we hada famous time of it for nearly ayear. I saw one day some 
fellows along the fields on the road, with what I thought mere surveying in- 
struments—but it very soon turned out another matter, and the talk increas- 
| ed about **a railroad,” but never having seen one, I did not heed it—and, 
moreover, when I was told they had decided on going tother side of ** rocky 


it would puzzle them to go as quick from “ Factoryville” to * Oiton” as my 
‘four greys would go. And then, too, all the taverns and * half-way” hous- 


es, and watering places, were on the turnpike, and none on the other side 


of ** Rocky Hill;” so I cracked my whip and felt I was safe. It was not 


their new locomotive ‘ Lightning,’ and engage to go from Olton to Factory- 
viile in fifty minutes, without oats or horses shoes.” 


| That fity minutes against my three hours’ hard driving, was bad enough ; 


| but that dispensing with “ oats and horses shoes” was insulting, But, sure | 


| enough, it was too true; and after that fatal Wednesday, * the Olton and 
| Factoryville Diligence” was as empty as my goose yard the day after I open- 


}ed it. I gave up stage driving, and went to New York; and having stilla | 
| hankering for stages, I went to the Park Theatre, and offered to lend a'| 
| hand there; but I found that stage and all the other regular stages done up 


| by the Museums and other places, at almost every corner, where every night 
! 
seemed to have come down to the ** penny paper” system. 

There was one thing, however, cut me deeper than anything else: my 
wife had been at school in the city and her father was a Miniature Painter, 
and she had been instructed by him to paint miniatures to the life; and she 
used to tell me if all trades failed, she would return to that, though it gave 
her pain in the eyes to follow it. 


| typing,” and wondering what it was, I was asked to sit down—and in less 
than a minute, there [ was, as natural as life; and when I showed it to my 
poor wife, she fainted; and after she came to, ‘ Well,” says she, ‘I am 
thankful for one thing, and that is that we have no children yet, and we 
best not have any until we know that invention won’t cut us off.’ ‘ Well, 
says I, my good wife, I believe you are right; for when I was in New York 


and unnatural bern citlizens,and when I saw so many folks from other 
countries who looked to me as ifthey never had fathers or mothers, I began 
to think there is some patent invention somewhere, that we know nothing 
about, and therefore, we had better keep quiet and wait.’ 

‘ And now, gentlemen, this is my present condition ; I am an industrious 
man, but I don’t know wit to go at, for I have been deceived so often by 
inventions, that I am in despair.’ Here he stopped and looked around for 
a reply or refutation; but as my hour had come for returning, I could not 
wait to hear any; but I saw, ‘‘a Patent Pill” maker in the circle, and I 
have no doubt he answered him; if not, I know of no one who ean, unless 
it be that extraordinary and interminable talker, the seller of Razor Strops. 








WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
HIGHLANDS. 
From the Journals of Charles St. John, Esq. 
GAELIC FISHERMEN. 

‘In the quiet summer evenings it was interesting to see my crew of five 
Highlanders, as, singing a Gaelic song, they rowed the boat in a large semi- 
circle round one of the bays, letting out the net as they went, one end of 
the rope being held by a man on the shore at the point from which they 
started. When they got to the other side of the bay they landed, with the 
exception of one man, who remained in the boat to right the net if it got 
fixed in roots or stones. The rest hauled in the net gradually, bringing the 
two ends together. As it came in, a fine trout or pike now and then would 
be seen making a dart round the enclosed space within the ret, or dashing 
at the net itself, dragging for a moment half the corks under water. The 
head man of the crew, alittle peppery Highlander, invariably got intoa 
state of the most savage excitement, which increased as the net approached 
the shore ; and if any steppage occurred from its being caught by a root or 
| stick, he actually danced with excitement, hallooing and swearing in Gae- 
| lic at the net, the men, andthe fish. When all went en smoothly and well 
| he acted the part of fugleman with no little digaity, perched in the bow of 
|the boat, and keeping the men in proper place and time as they dragged in 
‘the net. We generally caught a great number of trout and pike, some of 
| very large size. By the time we had killed all the fish, and arranged them 
| in rows to admire their beauty and size, the little captain (as the other men 
called him) subsided into a good-humored calm; and having offered a pinch 
| of snuff to the game-keeper, whom he generally fixed upon in particular to 
| shout at, in consequence of a kind of rivalry between them, and also in con- 
sequence of his measuring some head and shoulders higher than himself, he 
| made a brief apology for what he had said, winding it up by saying, ‘ And 





after all, that’s no so bad, your honor,’ as he pointed to some giant trout; 
| he then would light a pipe, and having taken a few whiffs, deliberately 
| shove it alight into his waistcoat pocket, and extracting a netting needle 
| and string, set to work, mending any hole that had been made in the net. 
| This done, and a dram of whisky having been passed round, the net was ar- 
‘ranged on the stern of the boat, and they rowed round the wooded promon- 

tory to the other creek, keeping time to their oars with some wild Gaelic 
| song, with a chorus in which they all joined, and the sound of which, as it 

came over the water of the lake, and died gradually away as they rounded 
the headland, had a most peculiarly romantic effect.” 


| 


| HABITS OF FOXES. 7 

‘* A fox, after he has lost one of his feet in a trap, is still able to get his 
| own living, and to keep himself in as good plight as if he had his whole 
‘complement of legs effective. One, which had left a foot in a trap, and 
escaped on the other three, lived for two years afterwards about the same 
'ground, We knew his track in the sand, by the impression of his stump. 
This winter, while shooting in the sand-hill, we saw a fox sneak quietly 
inte a small thicket of trees. I immediately placed the two sportsmen who 
were with me at different points of the thicket, and.then took my retriever 
on the track. The dog, who, from bis former battles, with fox and otter, 
is very eager in his enmity against all animals of the kind, almost immedi- 
ately started the fox, and, after a short chase, turned him out within shot of 
a very sure gun. The consequence was the instant death of Mr. Reynard. 
On examining, he turned out to be the very fox whose foot had been nailed 
up two years before. He was an immense old dog-fox, in perfect condition, 
although he had only three legs to hunt on. © The fox is a constant attend- 
ant on the rabbit-trapper, robbing him of most of the rabbits that are caught 
in his traps or snares. He sometimes, however, pays dearly, by getting 
caught in the wires; and although he generally breaks the snare and es- 
capes, does not do so without most severe punishment. I shot a fox this 
season who had the remains ofa rabbit-wire round his hind leg, which was 
cut to the bone by his struggles to escape. 





‘* When living in Ross-shire, | went one morning in July before daybreak 


** Well,” says 1, “if Tt can’t sell your quills, I can sell your feathers.” | 


hill,” which made their track 5 miles longer than the turnpike, I thought | 


long, however, before I read a notice that *‘ on Wednesday next, the Oiton | 
and b'actoryville Railroad Company will open their road ona trial trip with | 


you can see a theatre for one shilling, and capital playing too. Every thing | 


Why, bless you; I went into a shop with a long sign about ** Daguerreo- | 


and saw the crowd there at the election, and heard the talk about ‘ natural’ | 


PES 


to endeavor to shoot a stag, who had been complained of very much by’an 
adjoining farmer, as having done great damage to hig crops. Just after it 
was daylight, I saw a large fox come very quietly along the edge of the 
plantation in which I was concealed; he looked with great care over the 
turf wall into the field, and seemed to long very much to get hold of some 
hares that were feeding in it—but apparently he that he had no chance 
of catching one by dint of running ; after considering a short time he seem- 
ed to have formed his plan,fand having examined the different gaps in the 
wall by which the hares might be supposed to go in and out, he fixed upen 
the one that seemed the most frequented, and laid himself down Close to it 
in an attitude like a cat watching a mouse-hole, Cunning as he was, he 
was too intent on his own hunting to be aware that I was within twenty 
yards of him witha loaded rifle, and able to watch every movement he 
made ; I was much amazed tojsee the feliow so completely outwitted, aud 
kept my rifle ready to shoot him if he found me out and attempted to escape. 
In the mean time I watched all his plans: he first with great silence and 
care scraped a small hollow in the ground, throwing up the sand as a kind 
of screen between his hiding-place and the hares’ meuse—every now and 
then, however, he stopped to listen, and sometimes to take a most cautious 
peep into the field; when he had done this he laid himself down in a con- 
venient posture for springing upon his prey, and remained perfectly motion- 
less, with the exception of an occasienal reconnoitre of the feeding hares. 
| When the sun began to rise, they came one by one from the field to the 
| cover of the plantation; three already had come in without passing by his 
| ambush, one of them came within twenty yards of him, but he made no 
| movement beyond crouching still more flatly to the ground—present!¥ two 
came directly towards him; though he did not venture to look up, [ saw 
by an inv luntary motion of his ears, that those quick organs had already 
warned him of their approach; the two hares came through the gap togeth- 
er, and the fox springing with the quickness of lightning caught one and 
killed her immediately : he then lifted up his booty and was carrying it off 
like a retriever, when my rifle-ball stopped his course by passing through 
his back-bone, and I went up and despatched him After seeing this I ne- 
| yer wondered again as to how a fox could make prey of animals much 
quicker than himself, and apparently quite as cunning.” 
| AEROLITES, OR THUNDERBOLTS. 
| Dr. Wall's theory of the formation of these fearful missiles, which was read 
| before the Society of Arts, appears to us to possess strong features of proba- 
bility. «* They are known,” he remarked, * to consist of an alloy of iron, with 
some traces of other metals, and are generally invested with a vitreous glaze of 
earthy matter—features which evidently denote a volcanic origin. It is but na- 
tural to suppose that fires, such as those we have in the centre of the earth, 
reduce the ores with which they come in contact into a metalic liquid state, and 
thus affurd the supply of magnetic power to the atmosphere, to which they as- 
cend through the vent afforded by the volcanoes. Hence, no doubt, the vast 
| electro-magnetic concentration always found to exist in the vicinity of volcanic 
mouniains. It is well known to those conversant with the operations of a 
foundry, and who are familiar with the properties of heat, that portions of the 
most ponderous metals, when in combination with other matter of a more vola- 
tile nature, are eliminated and dissipated like steam. While, therefore, fusion 








is progressing in these vast subterranean furnaces, iron, in alloy with carbon, 
| sulphur, and the semi-metals, is carried off in minute particles, and finding 
egvess turough the crater, is borne aloft simultaneously with the free carbon is- 


suing in the form of smoke. Notwithstanding the extremely minute division 
which has taken place, the nature of the affinities of these metalic atoms re- 
mains unaltered, and they will infallibly coalesce on the frst occasion which ot- 
fers for a reunion. So long as the atmosphere continues in one uniform settled 
state, no change can take place ; but once the electric fluid which still pervades 
them, and holds them in the extended but continuous bond, becomes disturbed, 
whether irom excitation or alteration in the equilibrium of the positive and neg- 
ative conditions, the power which has kept them asunder is then overcome, and 
the atoms rush again into union. The phenomena indicative, or at least, coin- 
, cident, with such an occurrence, are strikingly observable. Clouds of a great 
_magnitude and of a dark and lowering aspect, stretch athwart the heavens in 
irregular but determined course towards the rendezvous where these operations 
| are about to commence. In these masses of clouds considerable friction or at- 
trition takes place, from the force of the winds and other causes. While they’ 
, are thus preparing for the assault, a strong commotion is perceptible, which is 
nothing more than an adjustment of power, producing, in the act of obtaining 
a due balance, the lightning’s flash, and the thunder’s roll; the metalic parti- 
cles are thrown into agitation, their affinities are excited, and they once more 
rush together. Thus united, they form a body outweighing the specific gravity 
of the atmosphere, and are consequently borne to the earth in the form so well 
known as thunderbolts—the carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus, as well as other 
alloys, combining to accelerate and augment the ignition of the fiery ball in its 
falling course. This course, though doubtless modified by accidental circum- 
stances, has been generally remarked as bearing on an angle of forty-five, along, 
a meridian from north to south. These aerolites often travel to a great dis- 
tance, and fall in parts where there are no appearances of storm, or the least 
change in the atmosphere.— The Patent Journal. 








New England Salutations—*Good morning, Neighbor A 
do you do to-day 2?” 

“Well, I’m much as one, I thank you ; how i it with you ” 

“Why, I’m pretty much the old sort, ’tween three and one; how is your 
woman this morning ?” 

Well, she’s pretty much why for her, considerin’; how’s yourn ?” 

**She’s to be crawling, I thank you.—Good morning.” 


; how 


The Pope and the Contractors.—A soldier lately presented to the pope 
a loaf of bread of the worst quality, saying that even the convicts of the gal- 
leys had not worse food. On the following day the pope sent for the min- 
ister of war, and after a conference of a tew minutes invited him to break- 
fast, at which a plate with the soldier’s bread was set before him, The min- 
ister turned pale, and could not touch it. Ptus IX. then said to him, 

“* You do not eat ; you find the bread too bad ; and yet it is the same as is 
given to my soldiers.” 

The minister declared that he was ignorant of the fact ; to which the pope 
replied, 

Me But I knowit. I know that the complaints of the soldiers are not |is- 
tened to, b ecause the officers are corrupt.”’ 

The minister withdrew in consternation. An enquiry was instituted. 
The friend of Count N , who had the distributiou of the bread, the con- 
tractor, and the baker were arrested and taken to the castle of St. Angelo. 
To day every soldier had four bajocas given him to buy his own bread ; and 
this is to be continued until further orders. Nurembery Correspondent. 





Colonel Watson.—The Baitimore Republican says :— 

“The announcement of the death of Colonel Watson, has cast a gloom 
over our entire city. The victory of the American arms was great and glo- 
rious, but coupled as it is with the loss of so much of the best blood of the 
old ¢ Maryland line,’ the rejoicing of our citizens was somewhat dampened. 
In the gallant Watson, our State has suffered the loss of as brave a heart as 
ever beat, and the Baltimore Bar, of which he was one of the brightest or- 
naments, a valuable member. His amiable and distressed widow has the 
condolence of the whole city. 


‘* How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest.” 


“ Get off the Grass !”"—A Mistake.—On Sunday afterneon, during the 
time the private gardens and the eastern terrace at Windsor were open to 
the public, Lord J. Russell, one of her Majesty’s guest, walked from the ter- 
race, and was proceeding across the grass in the Home Park towards the 
iron gates opposite to the Long Walk, a portion of the Royal domains from 
which the public are excluded. His lordship had proceeded some distance 
before he was noticed by one of the Castle policemen, who no sooner saw 
a stranger, as he supposed, on forbiddan ground, and not knowing who it 
was, sang out with Stentorian voice, ‘‘ Halloo, you sir! come back and get 
off the grass! Come back, you sir!” Lord Jonn immediately got off the 
grass and returned back towards the York and Lancaster towers. By the 
time his Lordship had got to within some 30 or 40 paces of the policeman, 
the officer found out his mistake, having been informed that the offending 
party was a person in the suit of some of her Majesty’s visitors. He then 
called out to Lord John (who had evidently been teken by surprise), ‘‘ You 
may goon; yuu are all right enough ?” His Lordship, smiling at the by- 
standers, then retraced his steps, and pursued his walk across the park to- 
wards the avenue of trees leading to the Waterloo-gate. 


Cons from the Stables.—What name should a defaulting backer of Iago 
assume ?—Cash I owe (Cassio). F y 

If Sir Tatton Sykes wins the Cesarewitch, what will he resemble ?—One 
of Scott's favorite works bound in Russia. 

Why should you never offer odds after dinner ?—Because you would then 
bet odds at even. 

What article of female attire does a race-horse most object to ’—The 
muslin (muzzling.) : 

What article rt a racer resemble when he is ready to start ?—A plated 
article. ey ‘ 

What, when the race is over, and they are taking him to his stable ?—A 
lead (led ’ . . ; 

7 Wheat A as does a distanced horse remind you of ?—A tail-er (tailor). 
Sunday 
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Racing and Trotting Calendar for 1845. 





The Spirit of! the Ciines. 























AMERICAN TURF REGISTER 


NEW SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED—PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


§G Persons wishing copies of the above work, may obtain them on ap- 














Nov. 7. 





Cambridge Park Trotting Course, near Boston, | : ' 


MONDAY, Nov. 2, 1846 —Purse $—, weights 145lbs , Two mile heats, in harness. | 


George Edward’s b.m. Black Maria. . . 
Hiram Woodruff’s b.g. Heetor.. eoreeereeeeeer eevee eer eee eare 2 2 


Time, 5:24—5:27. 
Dear P.—The same horses are matched to go to-day two mile heats, in 


harness, for $1000. They were also matched to go, on the first of May next, 


three mile heats, in harness, the mare to carry Hiram’s weight, (Hiram 
drives Hector) for $2000. Yours, truly. 





ST. LOUIS (Mo.) RACES. 

The St. Louis Jockey Club Races over the course bearing its name, com- 
menced on the 19th ult., but the daily papers of that city furnish no report 
of the Ist or 2d day’s sport. The ‘* Republican” furnishes a report of the 
races at three and four mile heats; from which we compile the annexed :— 

P. S.—Since the foregoing was in type we have ascertained the result of 
the second day's race, as follows :— 


TUESDAY, Oct. 20, 1846—Jockey Club Purse $150, free for all ages, 3 yrs. 86lbs., 4, 


100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards 124lbs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Two 
mile hea's. 





plication to the office of this paper. 
A remittance of One Dollar (post paid) will ensure a copy being sent to 
any part of the United States or Canada. 


_ 














RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
CrHarveston, S.C. Washington Course, S.C. J.C. M., about 34 week in Feb. 
Coiumeia, 8.C... Annual J. C. Meeting, about 2d week in Jan. 

Hamevure, 8.C.... Cherokee Pond Course, J.C. Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 17th Nov’ 
Haynevitte, Ala.. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 9th Dec. 
Jacuson, Miss. ... Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Monday, 2d Nov. 





| 
i ia C ‘key C ‘all Meeti 3d) Nov. - - s 
Natcuez, Miss... Pharsalia Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Monday, 16th Nov | have at any time witnessed there. The time was not eliee than hen bade 


__ | made, although it has only twice been equalied, yet, from the closeness of 


| races, and were much pleased, yesterday, with the improvements and re- 
| formations which the proprietors, Messrs. Curle & Gordon, have intro- 


New Onveans, La. Association Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Dec. 
Se.ma, Ale...... Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Monday, 2st Dec . 








On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Great Match on Munday Next.—The second trial between James K. 





Jerome White’s g.c. St. Lowis, by Altorf, out of Fleta by Medley, 4yrs...... 1 1 
8S. W. Robbin’s Mary Bartlett, by Hawkeye, 4 yrs. .....-cceccecorcerceree 2 2 
: Time, 4:04—4:28. 
hes + -tgenaaal Oct. 21—Purse $400, free for allages, weights as before, Four mile 
eats. 


John 8S. Dunn’s ch. g Jerry Lancaster, by Mark Moore, dam by Gohanna, 6 yrs... 1 1 


| Jerome White’s ch. f. Mary Waller, by Sterling, dam by Imp. Luzborough, 4yrss 2 2 


Time, 7:55—7:45. 
in Ist haat. . 0... eee ewe) 2202—1257—1:56—2:00 ——7 55. 
* 2d heat. .... 0-0 eee wee L257 —1:56—) 149—2:03 ——7:45. 


Yesterday there was finer sport over the St. Louis Race Course than we 


Time of each mile 


the contest, it excited unusual interest. 
We have had uo opportunity of visiting the course in the first days of the 


duced. The removal of the old booths, and the erection of new ones, has 


Polk and Lady Suffolk comes off on Monday next at 34 o’clock, on the given to the field a better appearance ; and besides, all the stands and other 


Union Course, L. I. The purse is $400—distance, Two mile heats. The 
Lady is to trot under the saddle, Polk (a pacer} goes in a skeleton wagon. 
At two o’clock comes off a pacing match for $200, Mile heats best 3 in 5. 
Capt. Waugh goes in a wagon ; Boston Mary in a sulky. 





Hamburgh Races, over the Cherokee Pond Course, near that city, (in 
S. C., opposite Augusta, Ga.,) are to commence on the 17th inst. The 
Charleston “‘ Courier” states that the meeting is “‘ likely to be very briiliant 


and interesting, as the gentlemanly proprietor of the course, Dr. GeiGeR, | 


is making arrangements on a magnificent scale for the reception and accom- 
modation of his guests. The following stables of horses are expected to 
be in attendance, the owners of several of which, we understand, have al- 
Teady engaged quarters for their accommodation :-— 


Col. Hampton’s stable, with nine, consisting of Sally Morgan, Stanley | 


Eclipse, Castanet, Victor, and several colts. 
Col. Watson with four, ‘Childe Harold and Mary Haywood at their 
head. 
‘Capt. Rowe has four, among them a Wagner colt and a Gano filly. 
Col. Singleton with three, Champion and two 3 yr. olds. 


causes of annoyance have been removed from within the field. The police 
_of the track, andthe order and decorum of the spectators, was much bet- 

ter than we have ever before seen it on this course. The number of per- 

sons on the field was very large, yet order and propriety was strictly enfor- 
'ced. All in all, so far as the proprietors and their assistants are concerned, 
| they merit commendation for the improvements they have made. Under 
' existing regulations, and with improvements which are contemplated, the 
lovers of the sports of the turf will find this an agreeable resort. 

At the call, the following entries responded: Jerome White’s Mary Wal- 
ler and John S. Dunn’s Jerry Lancaster. Both were in good motion at the 
tap of the drum. The mare took the lead and kept it until near the end of 
the race. Coming into the last stretch of the fourth mile, both made play, 
/and about midway of the stretch, Jerry lapped the mare and passed the 
| stand nearly two lengths ahead. In this heat, the second and third miles 
_ and most of the fourth, were run beautifully : at no time was there a length’s 
| difference between them, and most of the time they were side by side. 
Upon the gecond call, both came up; Jerry took the lead, but gave it to 
| the mare before turning into the back stretch, and although the mare lapped 

him, he did not permit her to draw out upon him. This mile was run in 
|1:57. The second round was intensely exciting. Up the back stretch and 
down to the stand it was nearly jump for jump; at no time was there three 
| feet advantage to either rider. This mile was done in 1:56. The third mile 


Mr. N. B. Young has five—Maid of Lodi, a Monarch filly out of Kitty was runin nearly the same way, until they came to the third turn, when 


Heath, an own brother to Hero, and a 2 and 3 yr. old. 
Wn. A Porter with three, Stella and two young ones. 


| Jerry took the lead, coming to the judges’ stand about a length ahead. In 


the fourth mile the gap was widened, and Jerry came home winner by se- | 


And last, though not least, our cld friend Wm. R. Smith has two untried veral lengths. 


young ones S* bate 
From the above combination of talent in this line, which it will be seen 


has rarely been met with before in this State, we predict rare sport, espe- | 


cially as we are assured that the amount of the different purses will be on 
a scale commensurate with the blood and talent of the different competi- 
tors. 





THURSDAY, Oct. 22.—Purse $250, conditions as before, Three mile beats. 
| Jerome White’s ch. f. Mary Waller, pedig'ee above. ........0.e0.eeee0. 2112 
| T. G. Moore’s cr. m. Blue Bonnets, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Grey Fanny by 
Bertvand, 6 7ra. 06 ccc c es $b e'e6 4 e066 


ee << «& 


_ Time, 5:583—5:55—5:56,. 
We thought the four mile day, as it was a contest between single nags, 
was one of the best contested races we had ever seen. The time was not as 


| 


Memphis Races, under the management of Mr. Luv. Cock, have got to | good as has been made on other courses, for the St. Louis track is not one 


be second to one only in Tennessee, if that. The Fall Meeting is to com- | 


mence on Monday next, the 9th instant, and continues during the week. 
If five horses start, the purses for three and four mile heats are to be $600 
and $120v. 


.Great Main of Cocks. Kentucky vs. Teanessee.—Yesterday and to- 
day were ‘‘some” at Memphis, Tenn, Suy & Means, of Kentucky, and 
Col. AsuveTon, of Tenn., were each to show twenty-one cocks, and fight 
for $1000 the main, and $100 on each fight. If ‘‘ General Jim” heels for 
Old Kentuck, we should like to back him for ‘* a small smile!” 





Eatraordinary Sagacity ef a Dog.—The steamboat ‘‘ Rhode Island,” 
which left Stonington for this city on Saturday night last, at 12 o’clock, with 
150 passengers, lost her rudder about six miles beyond Huntington, and soon 
afterwards a sea struck her on the side and broke the long braces which run 
through the whole length of the boat. She then drifted until it was found 
she was nearing the shore, when her anchors were thrown out. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent her drifting, and she soon struck the bottom, in which 
condition she still lies. Her life-boat, manned by four sailors, was then put 
out; but the first sea which struck it broke it into two parts. The men 
were saved, though one was nearly dead. A letter was then put in a bot- 
tle and attached to a barrel, requesting that an express might be sent to New 
York, for assistance, which drifted ashore and an express was immediately 
sent. As there was no prospect of any communication with the shore, a 


second bottle attached to a barrel was sent adrift at about one o’clock. This | 


barrel drifted beyond the Point, but the current would not drift it ashore, 
and there was no way of reaching it from thence. At length, however, a 
gentleman sent his dog into the water and hied him on until he reached the 
barrel. This done the dog, as if gifted with human intelligence, actually 
gnawed off the cord, which fastened the bottle to the barrel, and brought 
the bottle ashorein hismouth! The bottle contained a letter requesting 


‘on which to make quick time ; but for the evenness of the running, and the 
excitement which necessarily follows such a contest, we never have seen 
| anything to equal it—except the excitement of yesterday. The race of 
Wednesday was all that a sportsman might desire, but yesterday added a 
climax to it. There were many who got the highest kind of falis in a soft 
way. 

The entrances were Mary Waller and Bonnets of Blue. The former ran on 
the day previous the four mile race, making as good time as had ever been 
made on this track. The latter paid forfeit. When we arrived upon the 
ground, betting was decidely in favor of Mary Waller, and it so continued 
fur some time, although the Bonnets of Blue was not without her backers 
and friends. 

Both nags came promptly to the stand, and at the tap both being in good 
motion, Bonnets of Blue had the lead. During the run, Mary Waller tried 
hard to out-foot her, but it was no go. On turning into the back stretch. 
on the third mile, Mary made a desperate brush, and, fora time, her friends 
— she had it, but the grey held his place coming in several lengths 
ahead. 

With the result of the first heat, the tide of popular favour was complete- 
ly changed. Bonnets of Blue was the favorite, and five to one was freely 
offered. There were some takers, but they were not so numerous as at the 
first start. 

At the second tap, both came up to the stand, having cooled off finely. 
The knowing ones seemed to think that Mary Waller had cooled off just in 
a condition to free her from any soreness from the race of the day previous 
and, under this belief, theystuck to her. The betting for a time was vigo- 
rous, and money was piled up without stint. Tothe sportsman, it was a 
pretty sight. Both got off at the top of their speed, Mary taking the lead, 
_and in this position they went round the two first miles. On entering the 

third miie, at the second turn, Bonnets of Blue made a severe brush, and, 
for atime the result seemed to be doubtful. The multitude held their 
breath in suspense, and the falling of a feather might have been heard. 
Suddenly, an hundred voices cried out, ‘* the Bonnets of Blue has it,” and 
a long hurra followed. A moment afterwards, the cry was changed, and as 
/Many stentorian voices sent upthe shout, that Mary Waller was ahead. 
Other races may have been run in less time, but the interest could not be 
exceeded by any which has ever come off on an American course. As they 





that lights might be kept up on the beach during the night. About half- | rounded into the home stretch, just where the mass may be deceived as to 


past 8 o’clock in the morning, Capt. C. Bunce, John Uddle, Wm. King, and 


the pbsition of the horses, hundreds of men were flourishing their money 
and offering all kinds of odds on each, (of course there was no time for 


Mr. Higbee, having obtained a whale boat, which was transported over /and | swaping and no taking.) Down the stretch, it was neck and neck, but 
2 distance of ten miles, succeeded in boarding the steamboat,when the land , Mary Waller held on to her place, and came in near two lengths winner. 


ing of passengers was commenced, and continued until about half- past six, 
when about sixty got ashore, including all the ladies, twenty-five in num- 


ber. The gale then increased, and no further communication was had with | rather blue, 


It seemed, now, to be every body’s game, and bets were hard to be ob- 
| tained on either side. A few of Mary’s friends, however stuck to her, and 
| took all they could get. Those who had bet on Bonnets of Blue, looked 

and wanted to hedge. Still Bonnets of Blue was not without 


the shore. About eighty passengers and crew were left on board. No lives | backers, and they stood the storm most manfully. 
have been lost. The boat is much injured, and about half the freight thrown | __ Both cooled offin excellent order, and eame to the stand fresh, and appa- 
overboard. The passengers have signed a card expressing their admiration | rently in apple-pie order. At the tap the grey had the jump, but before 


at the coolness and efficiency of Captain MANcuesTEeR in the emer- 


gency. 
We should like to know if that dog is for sale? 


| making the first turn, Mary let out and took the lead, the grey well up to 
| her. From the moment that Mary took the lead, with Bonnets of Blue close 
| under her flank, the race produced an excitement we have never before wit- 

nessed. As they rounded into the home stretch on the third mile, from the 


stand, and to the most of the spectators, it seemed to be either’s race. Bets | 


Canada West, to which we invited attention some time since, 


STEEPLE CHASE AT TORONTO. 
On Monday, the 26th ult., came off the annual Steeple Chase at Toronto 


The “To. 
| ronto Herald” furnishes the report annexed :— . 
| MONDAY, Oct. 26, 1846.—Grand Annual Provincial Stee 


le C 
sovs., added to a sweepstakes of 2 sovs. each, p. p., over t Pree tallest Purse of 50 


hree miles of Sporting coun. 


try. 
Mr H. J. Boulton’s b.m Penelope, 6 yrs, (158lbs.)...... 
Mr. J. Stanton’s b. m. Diana, 5 yrs., (151Ibs.). .... Sv eeeee 
Mr. E. Jones’ch g. Grasshopper, aged, (158lbs.).......... 

Mr. R. Campbell's b. m. Peg Martine 6 Se MIE. po ocs sacs... 
Mr. A. McDonell’s b. m. Chance, 4 yrs., (1441bs » EO 2 ge 
Mr. Langstaff’s ch. m. .2ntoinette, aged, (165lbs.)........ 


[All the entries, with the exception of Antoinette, “ avi, ey 
After a tiresome delay, which ought not to have occurr ince bred. 
showed at the starting post at about four o’clock ; aud very 


oecoouwn~ 


: 
ed, the six naps 
Clever and sport 





| ing-like they looked—the grooming and condition of the “ca.tle» Be ae 
i spicy” turn-out of the riders, being such as would have been ae 
any where. The course, we ought to mention, covered some three B50 
of stiffish country—permission to ride over it having been most ob)’; — 


granted by the occupant—having about twenty fences and three ditc! soe 
the way; so that while there were quite obstacles enough to try the a vig 
of the horse, and test the ** pluck’ of the rider, there was nothing which 
** contusion hazarded of neck or spine.” sili a 
At the word ** go” the lot went away at a steady pace, and got al| 
over the first fence, except Antoinette, who blundered and fell on hey vig 
rendering him hors de combat. Penelope ran through the first dite, i... 
the others cleared it. They all refused the third fence, and for som... ts 


well 


** most admired confusion” was the order of the day. This difficu]), thoes 
settled, Diana showed in front, and led for three or four fields, whe on.” 
lope took the lead, which she maintained all the way tothe end. , aan 
hopper was third in the race throughout; and Peg Martin, whos» bs 
*‘embraced mother earth” many a time and oft, ran a good hors aa 
would assuredly have been better placed had she been better jockeyed. 
Chance, we are sorry to say, had no chance, as being a young and raw nag 
and wanting in temper, a little mishap at the fence shut her out earl in 
the race. On nearing the winning flag Diana was so close to Paniines as 


to render it doubtful to judge which would * do the trick.” On coming in. 
to the last field Diana rose at the fence just as Penelope landed—a rattling 
**set to” took place, at racing speed, but Penelope came in first by half » 
length, Diana running acapital second. Grasshopper, who broke his brid]e. 
came in third, and was weighed; but the others were not placed. The 
jockeys rode right well, and the whole affair went off very brilliantly, 





PHILIP ASTLEHY ON THE HORSE. 

Astley, the equestrian, was no common man; all he said, all he wrote 
respecting the horse, was the result of experience in the camp and field. |» 
‘the desert and the morass, on the road and in the theatrical arena. His lit. 
‘tle work was entitled ‘* AstLey’s Projects in his Management of the [orse 
' rendering it caim on the road, in harness, &c.,” has long been scarce : it Bg 
‘a humble duodecimo, about sixty pages; but it contains more solid sens: 

and usetul information thau many goodly octavos. Philip was bora at New. 
| castle-under-Line, Sth July, 1742; he was bred a cabinet-maker, but quar- 
| relling with his father, enlisted in Elliot’s Light Horse He served in the 
‘German war, and became the pet of the regiment—he became the must ac- 
| complished horse breaker of his day, and entirely excluded from his ystey 
ithe brutality thenso common. When the regiment returned to Euziand. 

he obtained his discharge. General Elliot made him a present ofa ch.-zer- 
this was Asiley’s first performer, he called it the “ Spanish horse.” It was 
a fortune to him; it lived to be forty-two, long surviving his master, When 
from loss of teeth, it became unable to eat its corn, Mr. W. Davis, of the 
Amphithestre, humanely allowed it two quartern loaves per day. 

Astley commenced his performing in a field at Glover’s Halfpenny Hatch 
Lambeth. In the work to which we allude, he thus explains his system o: 
TRAINING for the RING :— . . 

** Bear up his head a little with’ his bridle or movth-bit rein, to the buc- 
kle and billet of the surcingle; the rein of the bridle should have a buckle 
in order to shorten it at pleasure. The whole of the bridle and cavesson 
straps must at the same time be somewhat tightened; that is to say, three 
holes shorter to the hand you intend to work him to ; and as he foreshorteus 
and raises his head at the time of action, your judgment must direct you, 
namely, how much his head ought to be raised in point of elegance, as well 
as his neck beat, so as not to impede his action. The greatest precaution 
Is necessary to be taken, that neither the one nor the other give him the 
least uneasiness, the first or the second day. Cause him to be led b- yout 





assistant round the circle; say, in order to your having greater don aion 
over him, to the left; continue the action of a good bold walk for three ot 
fouy minutes. If he pleases you in the walk, put him in the action of the 


trot, continuing it five or six minutes. Your assistant having a drum near 
you, strike it, as a signal for him to halt from his supposed labor ; if he dis- 
obey it from fright, or not understanding the intention of the signal, cause 
him to trot round the circle again, inthe same manner as before, for a few 
minutes ; and thus repeat the signal, but not so loud, and exercise him until 
he learns to halt in obedience to it, yourself assisting him, in this business, 
with all vour judgment. Should he express much fear at the sound, en- 
deavor all you can, by your caresses and encouragement, to con®ince him 
that it is not meant to hurt or terrify him, but as a kind of language by 
which he is to understand your desires. 

**The grand secret is, invariably to use a soothing tone of voice, as 
before directed, and the reward of an apple or carrot, when he shows obe- 
dience. 

‘The sound, or musical expression, the horse most readily becomes ac- 
quainted with, and the correction being in a much stronger and different 
tone of voice—sucia as A! Ha! Ha!—wonderful to say, the horse obeys the 
ore through the hope of reward, and the other through a sense of fear.— 
Somewhat in a like manner we find the cart and wagon horse obey the 
sound. The London carmen, and provincial wagoners, direct their horses 
to move right and left, &c., with the difference of sounds merely. Now, 
let the Londoner take the countryman’s horses, and the countryman the 
Londoner’s ; or an Englishman the horse of a Frenchman, or vice versa : 
this point will clearly elucidate my argument. : 

‘* Hence arises the great necessity of every horseman being thorouzhly 
acquainted with the disposition of his horse, more particularly when he is 
young, or refractory. Moreover, I have considered signals of this kind as 
the very foundation and groundwork of instructing horses to paw with their 
feet the exact hour and minute of the watch, nod as an affirmative, and 
shake the head as a negative to any question proposed. 

** Furthermore, it is the very essence of educating them, to take up from 
the ground a handerchief, hat, whip, sword, pistol, or anything within the 
compass of their abilities, which the fancy of the instructer may couceive, 
either for utility, or the amusement of spectators.” 

Though the foregoing is purely for theatrical purposes, the reader will 
find in it many valuable hints for ‘‘ educating” a roadster. 

Astley wrote also a work, entitled ‘* Equestrian Education,’ and pre- 
pared a second part for publication, but it was burnt in the fire that de- 
stroyed the Amphitheatre, about two or three and forty years since. Mr. 
Astley called in his advertisement, and announced that ‘ his years and me- 
mory forbade to hope that he could re-writeit.” Astley also produced four 
sheet maps of Germany, Holland, &c., from his own personal observation 
He died on the 20th of October, 1814, aged 72, and lies in the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise. London Sunday Times. 





The following incident occurred in Columbus, Ga., about the time the U. 
S. Quartermaster was organising the ‘ mule regiment” : 
A tall, lean, lanky green-horn came into town, and having been shown 








Look a-here, Gentlemen !—Don’t you see you are crowding the mourn- _ Went with the impulse of the moment, and hundreds were staked and lost, | the gentleman who was purchasing the mules, walked up and commenced 


ers? Our friends Keemuie & Frexp, of the St. Louis “ Reveille,” desires 


‘us to say to you jokers who have correspondents in Santa Fe, to pay your | delysions. 


/almost,in a twinkling. Men on both sides seemed to be almost frantic in 
_the buoyant hope of the success of their favorite. But there is an end to all 
Bonnets of Blue could not hold her place, and Mary Waller 


postage when you send letters to their care. We should suppose that no | came in nearly two lengths winner. 





one professing to be a 
wise. The “ Reveille” says:— 


Letters for Santa Fe.—We receive letters, to our “care,” tor Santa Fe, 
from different parts of the country, but the writers are not aware that we 
have to pay postage on them thus far We will forward anything, with 
great pleasure, for our friends, but we can’t go the postage, also—indeed, 
wecan’t. The N. Y. ‘Spirit’ will please to say as much for us. 


The ** Webster Setters.” —In the ‘‘ Providence Journal” of the 7th inst., 
we find the following notice of one of the English Setters imported by Mr. 
WEBSTER ;— 

The finest setter that has been seen in this country—so sportsmen say— 
is in the possession of Burrington Anthony, Esq., the Marshal of this Dis- 
trict. It was a present to Marshal Anthony from Daniel Webster, who re- 
ceived it from the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Webster was in the city yes- 
terday, and did not fail to pay his respects to “‘ Rachel,” and received from 
her master, in way of “rint,” a dozen snipe, the result of their joint 
sport the day before, 


There is at present to be seen at Mr. Moore’s, hair dresser, No. 4, Daw- 
gon street, Whitechapel, a cat suckling a young greyhound only a week old. 


(no matter what,) would think of doing other-| The track was heavy, and at best is not favcrable to good time, but the 


| present race, compared with previous ones, is far ahead of any thing in these 
| parts, when the condition of the contending nags is considered. Bonnets 
of Blue run two hard races over the Diamond course, and her competitor 
| was just from one of the best contested four mile heats ever run on this 
|track. in sucha race, it would be injustice to say that both are not 

trumps. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 23—Proprietor’s Purse $100, conditions as before, Mile heats. 

Jerome White’s br. m Louisa Sims, by Tarleton, out of Atalanta, 5 yrs........ 1 1 
| Louis Martin’s br. c. Jack Ancle, by Bertrand. dam unknown, 6 yrs........... 3 2 
| J. Mitchell’s br.h Wild Bill, by Sir William, cam by Bertram: .... 23 

4 


| S. W. Robbin’s ch. m. Mary a by pen dam unknown........... d 
ime, 1:52—1:52. 
SAME DAY—Purse $50, for all trotters or pacers, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness or 
under the saddle. 
SE EE sole cb acwe eee ce cee bit en's thew 
i WW Mibwras Grey Baghen ai... occ ceed evs sc cclowe cg 
: Time, 2:33—2:33—2:33 —2:37. 
The course is, under the present proprietors, most admirably conducted. 
The police is efficient, and the track and the grounds adjacent are free from 
that noise,confusion and ill feeling which has so often marred the enjoyments 
of those who go for the love of the sports of the turf. A degree of order 
and decorum has been introduced, which we had almost despaired of seeing, 
and the public, we believe, will unite in wishing success to those who have 
made these reformations. 


os, t'% 
23.9 


sere eee ore 





| by saying—** Well, stranger, I’ve heard that you wanted a few able-bodied 
men to drive your mules down to Mexico; if you do I am to rent.” 

** Yes,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ we do want a few; are you a good 
driver ?” 

‘* About the pertiest that you ever seed, and as for cussin’ and hollerin’ 
ata baulky team, why, I haint no equal ir the whole country ” 

** I think we'll take you,” said the gentleman; “ call down again to-mor- 
row at 10 o’clock. We have some mules to brand then, and will brand you 
at the same time ” 

** Do what?” asked the astonished * cracker.” 

** Will brand you; that is, put U. S. on your back with a hot iron, that is 
the way we mark all public property.” 

‘“* Hot hell !—Good mornin,’ stranger; [ don’t care much about goin,’ no 
‘how; Judge Kalhoun writes that its monstrous onhealthy down thar in 

Mexico.” And off he mizzled. Deita. 


Lieut. Warner’s Long Range.—We are informed that an officer of arlil- 
lery of high standing has been selected, with the consent of both parties, to 
test the merits of Lieut. Warner's inventions both of the shell and long range; 
and that the Treasury have appropriated the sum of 1500/. to defray the ex- 
penses of the experiments: so that the curiosity of the public has at leagth 
some prospect of being gratified in respect to this guestio verata. 


A Homely Parallel—An elderly lady in Stockport, while canvassing the 
reason of the representative’s (Mr. Cobden’s) absence from England, said. 
the honorable member reminded her of an itinerant fiddler, who, for decea- 


: i hi llection was made. 
cy’s sake, walked out ot the dancing room while aa vehire ae 
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THE STORMING OF MONTEREY. 


A most thrilling account of the battle of Monterey will be found in to- 
day’s paper, from the pen of our accomplished correspondent ‘* G** pz L**,” 
himself a gallant officer of our heroic little Army. He was in the thickest 
of the fight; more than three quarters of his brother officers and men were 
killed or wounded at his side! His regiment fought under the eye of Gen. 
Tay or, and covered itself with glory ! 

As Gen. Wortu’s Division was detached from the main body of the 
Army, ‘‘ G** de L**,” has necessarily, in his account of the battle, confined 
himself mainiy to the movements of the troops under Gen. Taylor. We 
consequently quote from the ‘* Picayune” the following letter from our es- 
teemed friend and correspondent, Col. Banre Peyton, who was attached 
to Gen. Worth’s command, and who gives the following graphic and elo- 
quent details of the operations of that Division of the Army :— 

Monterey, Sept. 25, 1846. 

My Dear Sir.—After a most obstinate and sanguinary conflict, which 
was continued from day to day for five days, Gen. Ampudia capitulated this 
city onthe 24th inst. Our loss in killed and wounded, has been extremely 
severe, not less than 500, amongst whom are some of the most valuable offi- 
cers of the regular Army as well as volunteers. 

The ist Regiment of Tearnessee volunteers, commanded by Col. Camp- 
bell, suffered more severely, perhaps, than any other which was engaged 
during the siege, having had twenty-seven killed on the field, and seventy- 
seven wounded, some of them mortally, and many of them seriously, and 
this out of a force of only 379 men. Notwithstanding this tremendous loss 
the regiment charged under the lead of its gallant colonel and other officers, 
and was the first regiment which stormed the fort, mounted the breast- 
works, and unfurled the stars and stripes upon its walls, amidst a perfect 
hail-storm of balls, which was pouring upon it. 

These Mexican towns and fortresses are incredibly strong, and few men 
fight better from house tops, and behind stone walls, or are more adroit in 
the use of stationary artillery than the Mexicans. Inthese actions Gen. 
Taylor had, all told, about 5000 men, while Gen. Ampudia’s force consisted 
of 10,500 infantry and cavalry, besides militia, rancheros, &c. Gen. Tay- 
lor had eighteen pieees of artillery, of which seventeen were field pieces, 
while Gen. Ampudia had forty-four pieces, thirty-eight of which, with two 
standards of colors, are now in our possession. 

Our Army arrived before Monterey the morning of Saturday, the 19th 
inst., and abuut half-past 8 o’clock, while reconnoitering the out works of 
the city, a ball, discharged from a 12-pounder, struck near Gen. Taylor and 
staff, bounded with terrible velocity over his head, at which the old hero 
did not change a muscle oreven bathis eye. This day, the 19th, was spent 
in making reconnoisances of the place and its various outposts, amidst a 
good deal of firing on the part of the Mexicans, from cannon and a short gun 
called an escopette, which carries a large ball to a distance of 500 or 600 

ards. 

On Sunday the 20th, Gen. Worth was detached by Gen. Taylor, in com- 
mand of the 2d division of the regular Army (about 1500 strong) and Col. 
Hays’s regiment of Texas Rangers (consisting of 400 men,) with a view of 
turning the city and occupying the Saltillo road, for the purpose of cutting 
off the enemy’s supplies and reinforcements, which were daily expected un- 
der Gen. Santa Anna. The division performed the march—making a road, 
filling ditches, &c.,—a distance of about six or seven miles, and reached the 
vicinity of the enemy in the evening, about 5 o’clock, when the General, 
with an escort from Col. Hays’s Rangers, was fired on by the batteries 
placed on the heights, and also by a corps of the enemy’s light troops, who 
were sent through a corn-field to cut off his party. 

From this time until the appearance of the white flag, on the evening of 
the 24th, the division of the Army commanded by Gen. Worth was inces- 
santly engaged, and was ever successful—never for one moment hesitating 
or faltering —putting to rout the enemy’s cavalry on the plains, driving his 
infantry through the chaparra: and from the house-tops, scaling immense 
heights,capturing guns,and storming fortresses which were not only deemed 
impregnable but which seem to be almost inaccessible. And, best of all, 
these brilliant exploits were performed with the loss of fourteen killed and 
fifty-six wounded ; and during the four days’ contest there occurred not the 
slightest error or mistake on the part of the commanding General, nor was 
there at any time the least faltering or hesitancy on the part of the officers 
and men—regulars and volunteers—in executing orders. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to determine which is most worthy of admiration, the wisdom and en- 
ergy displayed by the able and accomplished commander or the gallantry 
aud ardor with which he was sustained by those under his command. 

When the difficulties and apparently insuperable obstacles are considered, 
I venture the assertion that the series of success obtained by the division 
under Gen. Worth’s command, in the recent operations against Monterey, 
will beera favorable comparison with the proudest achievements of the 
American arms. He was opposed by a greatly superior force, which was 
well served with artillery and posted upon the highest peak of the Sierra 
Madre. He stormed heights, took three pieces of artilley, turned them on 
the enemy, and with these and the aid of one of his own pieces—which he 
contrived to place upon the summit which commands the famous Bishop’s 
Palace, eight hundred feet above the base of the mountain—united with the 
inestimable services rendered by the dauntless and invincible spirits who 
stormed these heights, he reduced that strong hold of the enemy and drove 
him into the city, upon which he turned the gunshe had captured. He 
bivouacked his force for the night on the bleak mountain, and the next day, 
alter bombarding the town, he conducted his forces into the streets amidst 
a shower of balls discharged at his person. He was seen everywhere, di- 
recting everything, driving the enemy from his batteries, forcing him from 
street to street and house to house, until night ended the conflict. He 
maintained his position in the city, placed a ten-inch mortar in one of the 
strongly fortified squares, to direct which he placed that gallant and skilful 
officer, Maj Munroe, with instructions to firea shell (weighing — 
pounds) every half hour during the night. This duty was performed wit 
terrible effect, almost every shell falling in the plaza, where the enemy’s 
forces were collected to the number of 7000 or 8000 men. He had made 
every necessary preparation for pursuing his advantages the next day, even 
to placing some of his artillery on the tops of high buildings, which would 
command and sweep the house tops from which the enemy fought. 

Such was the state of preparation when Gen. Ampudia capitulated the 
eity, reflecting equal honor upon the military skill ot the head which con- 
ceived, and the indomitable energy of the gallant spirits who executed the 
plan of operations. 

Our most serious loss occurred on the 21st, when Gen. Taylor only in- 
tended to make a diversion in favor of Gen. Worth, who was engaged in the 
attack on the other side of the town, but owing to the ardor and impetuosi- 
ty of the troops, they very soon became involved in a general engagement, 
which Gen. Taylor felt bound to sustain. This excess of courage involved 
melancholy consequences, but.it is surely a most excusable weakress, if it 
be a weakness, to display an excess of ardor in the field of battle. 

The volunteers from the different States behaved in the most handsome 
manner. They have won forthe citizen soldier the admiration and ap- 
plause of the officers and soldiers of the regular Army, who speak of their 
conduct in the highest terms of approbation and eulogy. Amongst the vol- 
unteers none have shone more conspicuously than the Ist Regiment of Tex- 
as mounted riflemen, commanded by that Chevalier Bayard, Col. J. C. Hays, 
better knownas Jack Hays. This corps, from the Colonel to the private, 
has fully sustained its furmer reputation. In the first affairs in which Gen. 
Worth’s division was engaged on the morning of the 21st, Col. Hays, with 
several companies of his mounted riflemen, were thrown forward to open 
the ball, which he did most beautifully, encountering and shooting in the 
preseuce of the General the Colonel of dragoons who commanded the ene- 
my’s forces. In scaling heights, storming batteries, and clambering over 
Walls and houe-tops, the voice of the gallant Colonel and the reports of the 
Unerring rifle of the Ranger, were ever heard in the van. The courage and 

ag and subordination of this corps, is the theme of admiration in 
the Army. 

But my object is narrative and not eulogy. It is not necessary for me to 
£0 into detail in relation to the terms accorded to the Mexican Army in the 
Capitulation, as you will have seen the articles, or the substance thereof, 
published in the newspapers ere this reaches you. If any one not acquaint- 
ed with the facts of the case should object that our commanding General 

as granted terms too favorable to the retiring Army, let it be remembered 
that our invincible little Army had already suffered severely in baring the 
bosoms of our best citizens, and bravest officers, and soldiers, to the bat- 
leries of an unseen foe; that the city was still immensely strong in its de- 
fences ; that the Mexican Army was double tnat of our own; this Army 
Was in possession of the strongest part of acity, each house of which is a 
fortress within itself; that each remaining street was barricaded and most 
of them defended by cannon; and that when driven from the city the Mexi- 
can Army possessed a fortress called the Citadel, of immense capacity aud 
great strength, to which the whole Army could have retired. To t-ave taken 
this work without a siege train, as we were, by assault, would have cost us 
Very dearly. Independently of these considerations, our provisions were 
growing short and our ammunition was quite limited. We were far removed 
me our supplies and reinforcements, while the enemy might have been 

einforced at any moment. And lastly, the policy avowed by our Govern- 


! nating war against the people of Mexico, but on the contrary to conquer a 
peace, or in other words to whip Mexico to ber own satisfaction, obtain our 
just rights, and conclude a peace upon terms such as would be becoming in 
a great and magnanimous nation towards a weak and distracted Government. 

| All this has in my opinion been accomplished, in as full, complete and am- 


ple a manner by the course pursued in the capitulation, as if we had | 


stormed the citadel and put their whole army to the sword. This is, in my 


' judzment, the last battle which will be fought in the Mexican war. Gen. | 


| Ampudia, in urging a pacific course on Gen. Tayior, stated repeatedly that 
| he knew that Gen Santa Anna was disposed to peace; that he was well as- 
, Sured that the course adopted would lead to peace between the two coun 
, tries; that his object was to save the effusion of blood and the honor of his 
_Government. But if the war is to be prosecuted, we are in possession of 
| one of the strongest, most healthy and beautiful places in Mexico; from 
,; which, when our reinforcements and supplies arrive, our Army cannot be 
| expelled by any force which Mexico will be able to send against it. We 
have taken arms and ammunition with which we can act offensively or de- 
fensively, according to the course of events and the policy of the Govern- 
;ment If it be the policy of our Government to ph a boundary beyond 
the Rio Grande, then the line of the Rinconada, agreed upon as that beyond 
| which the Mexican troops ate to retire, is the most eligible which can be 
indicated by the geographical features of the country. 
Gen. Ampudia and his Army left this morning for Saltillo. He was treat- 
ed with courtesy and respect by Gen. Worth, whose quarters are in the city, 
'and who accompanied him to the limits of the town. In fact, all of our 
' troups displayed that forbearance which always marks the conduct of brave 
| and magnanimous men towards those whom the fortune of war has placed 
in their power. You will observe thatin my narration of the events of the 


battles 1 have confined myselfto the operations of that division of the Army | 


| which was commanded by Gen. Worth. I have done so because I was with 
this command, near his person, saw what occurred, and know that which I 
have stated to be substantially correct. You are not to infer that I mean to 
intimate that the main Army, under the command of Gen. Tayler, did not 

perform feats equally worthy of the applause and admiration of the coun- 
try. Others well informed as to facts, and much better qualified for the 
duty, will no doubt give a detailed account of the operations of this portion 
of the Army. Takethe Army altogether, I doubt whether a superior body 
of men ever rallied under the flag of our country. 

Very truly, yours, &c., 


Baure Peyton. 
J. Ap. Rozier, Esq. 





DOCTOR W. IN A TIGHT PLACE. 


BY THE MAN WITH SPECKS. 








Some years since whilst on board of one of the floating palaces of the 
Mississippi, and wending my way from the ‘ Crescent City” to Cincinnati, 
I witnessed a very animated scene at one of the tables where the amuse- 
ments of the parties consisted of a ** Small Game of Poker.” As usual on 
the ** big Mississippi,” where our sporting gentlemen who look out for 
** verdant ones,” whorn they can entice into play and fleece them of their 
surplus. Upon the present occasion, as in Old Sou. Smiru’s ‘ Friendly 
Game of Poker,” the wrong customer had been started, and the portion of 
the parties was Diamond cut Diamond. The passengers were about of the 
class usually found upon one of the large boats on the river. Some there 
were who never play, and others who do “northing else.” Not exactly 
belonging to either of these two parties, and looking for some one to pro- 
pose agame of ‘* Old Sledge for Drinks,” I strolled around the various ta- 
bles where the passengers were engaged at ‘games of amusement,” (the 
rules of the boat prohibiting gambling,) and brought up at a table where 
two were ** going it” at Poker. I soon recognised one of the players to be 
Doctor W , and known throughout the South and South-west as being 
‘* hard to handle” at any game, and too seldom found napping to be easily 
fleeced. His antagonist was a lank, cadaverous looking individual, who, 
from his superabundance of gold chains, rings and breast-pin, as well as 
an indiscribable something about him, I discovered was one of those ‘* gen- 
tlemen” who have no “ locai habitation,” but make their ** home upon the 
rolling deep,” trusting to chance for soft custemers upon whom they may 
practice their interesting tricks of “sleight of hand.” To say the least of 
the fellow, (who, by the bye, I heard called Mr. Jerrerson, and whose 
real name was no doubt more like Smith or Muggins,) he was not handsome, 
and a slight description of him may bring him to the recollection of some 
of your readers. His hair was of a bright red with whiskers to match, his 
eyes as Cross as two sticks ; his nose was made to suit his eyes, being 
so sharp as to awe the said eyes and prevent them getting too nigh each 
other, their intention being evidently to take possession each of his neigh- 
bor’s socket ; his mouth looked like an S. that had taken to hard drink and 
had fallen down; his teeth, but he had none but such as he had paid for 
some ten years previous, and they were a beautiful chocolate color. Al- 
together he was just such a looking creature as you have seidom seen. I 
saw at once from his pley that he had mistaken his man; he was “ throw- 
ing a sprat to catch a gudgeon.” 








For once the Doctor was not wide awake ; he was not “ green,” though 
greatly at fault in not at once discovering that Mr. J. was notthe man he 
had taken him for. The Doctor, however, must be excused, when I state 
the fact that he was looking for a good opportunity to ‘‘stock the 
cards ” 

The game had progressed with about equal luck, neither party appear- 
ing to feel a deep interest in the game ; the doctor was perhaps a few X’s 
ahead, and all quite satisfied with the appearance of the play. A large 
crowd had gathered around the tabie, for, as I already remarked the Doctor 
was well known, and those who knew him were waiting in anxious expec- 
tation, feeling convinced that when the Doctor was at play ‘‘ something 
rich” would turnup. They were not disappointed; about this time com- 
menced the fun, and I will open just where it began, giving as well as I can 
recollect, the words of the respective parties. 

‘© T see you,” says the Doctor, “ and go one hundred back.” 

(I should have said that just previous to this time, words of similar im- 
port though not of the same amount might have been heard, and already 
was there between three and four hundred dollars on the table.) 


«© Ha,” cried Mr. Jefferson, ‘* you don’t seem to mind it much. I’m afraid 
you’r goin’ to use me up,for I hain’t much money te loose at poker, and just 
set down here to pass off the time, but however, I ain’t goin’ to be backed 
out, for I’d rather be licked than shew the white feather. I never was 
backed out but once, and then I warn’t thar, so [ must see your hundred and 
go one hundred better !” 

I saw the Doctor move the corner of his eye, and I knew something was 
coming; he had just began “‘ to smell a mice,” and to recollect that there 
was a strange movement on the part of Mr. J., when he last “ shuffled the 
papers.” He now saw that he was “done brown,” and that stratagem alone 
would save him,—so looking carefully over his cards, and appearing to 


folds of which could be discovered the C’s, L’s, X’s, and V’s, and carelessly 
throwing them on the table with the rest of the money, whilst he looked 
convinced that his hand would beat anything that could be started, said “I 
see you, and go the balance better !” 

Mr. J. looked confounded ; ‘‘ That’s a heap of money, but if you will tell 
me how much it is, I must see you.” 

‘“‘ Oh, I don’t know,” replied the Doctor, “ how much there is, but I go 
all that I have put up !” 

‘“‘T wish you would say within a hundred or two, for I want to call you,” 
replied Mr. J. “But we can soon fix the matter; you know your money 
and I know mine—now so as to make fair play all round, we will pick the 
money out and begin again, leaving our cards on the table, and‘ no man 
touch.” 

In course the Doctor was too reasonable to object to such a fair proposi- 
tion, so at it went Mr. Jefferson. ‘‘ This is yourC, and this is my V, this 
is your X, and this my L.” 

The Doctor was quite satisfied with the division, for he had more than 
his share, and Mr. J. feeling equally satisfied, for he knew his hand would 
soon bring it all back again. Some time was of course consumed in this 





Ment does not inculcate the idea that this is to be a vindictive or extermi- 


way ; at length all was arranged—the Doctor had his “ pile” snugly rolled 


study them well, he took from his pocket a huge roll of bills, amongst the | 
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gavea preparatory ahem! and informed the 





up at his side, and then Mr. J. 


| Doctor that he was ready. 


“* Well,” says the Doctor, (as in the first start of the game,) “ I pass !” 
| Igo your five dollars,” says Mr. J., laying the bill down. 

The Doctor gave a long breath, stowed away his wallet, and looking as 
impudent as the devil, coolly replied, ‘and I don’t go the first red cent 2’ 
| At the same time reaching over at his antagonists cards, he turned his own 
jand Mr. J.’s hands faceup! In the first were four Kings and a Jack, in the 

latter four Aces and a Queen. 

The way the crowd laughed was never equalled before nor since. The 
, Bar-keeper of the ‘‘ Edward Shippen” made money that day. As to Mr 
| J. he was taken quite sick, and returned to his state room, where his mala- 
| dy was in no way benefited by the frequent inquiries at his door as to how 
he felt ? 

' The Doctor has been in many tight places, and in all, if he has notcome 
out ** first best,” he has rarely got the worst of it. 

Somewnere, Sometime in 1846. 





THE NEW BALLET IN BOSTON. 
ANOTHER DEVILISH FAMILIAR LETTER FROM SCOBS. 


“ Play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the sov’reigns plaud.”—Shakspeare, Bumbleau’s Ed. 


Dear “ Spirit :’—Years ago—I was a mere shaver then—I saw represent- 
ed by the Ravexs,a pantomime, the burden of which has entirely slipped 
my memory, but this circumstance I recollect well. A man having incur- 
red the dire enmity of a powerful nobleman, a number of ruffians were 
hired by the latter t6 despatch him ; for which purpose, they appeared be- 
| fore his door, rolling with exceeding care a huge mill-stone some fifteen feet 
in diameter, which, when the luckless wight appeared, they dropped with 
great precision, making a perfect ‘‘squosh” of him. This, in common with 
his complete resuscitation by a celebrated doctor, all the way from Germa- 
ny, whose only instrument was a bellows, I esteemed the most extensive 
affair I had ever seen, not excepting the “wonderful adventures of Aladdin,” 
who was so gifted by the possession of an old lamp, that when he clapped 
his hands, three hundred black slaves instantly appeared, bearing jars of 
jewels on their heads. But I have seen the beat of that. Avausra’s new 
ballet, entitled “ Le Diable Amoureuz,” does emphatically take the gin- 
gerbread ; and is henceforth at liberty to draw at any time on my ward- 
robe to the amount of an old white hat ; the bill shall be honored, though 
it leaves me bare-headed. In four acts we go successively from a country 
seat to the sea shore, and to Barbary—thence to the residence of the colored 
gentleman whose name givesa title to the play, whence we take a peep into 
paradise through a hole in the roof. The coryphees are not idle, the same 


chore personating village-girls, slaves in Algiers, demons below and angels 
above. 








Augusta deserves great credit for her strenuous exertions in putting a 
new grand ballet on the stage, andI am glad she succeeded as well as she 
did on Monday night at the Howard Atheneum, Boston. To be sure we 
had a tall time. The new scenes fitted badly; once one halfof the scene 
representing Beelzebub’s dominions, was drawn off while the other half re- 
mained sometime a fixture, to the loudly expressed disgust of the b’hoys. 
At the grand wind-up, one of the supernumerary gentlemen, who awkward- 
ly personated a subject of the infernal regions, set one of the young lady- 
devils on fire with his torch, which young lady belied her salamander 
character by tucking up her garments and striking a trot for an adjacent 
water bucket in double-quick time. These are “first night” inci- 
dents. 

= » * x * * « , 

Such adog is Toby! I think him a lineal descendant of Wommut, as he 
possesses all the qualities which graced that celebrated animal; in addition 
he has a feature of which no mention is made by Quod in his sketch. Toby’s 
under lip protrudes in a remarkable manner ; never was there such an un- 
der-lip; yes, one, pertaining to a negro boy with whom I was on speaking 
terms, lang syne. How well I recollect little Sulky Bob! We sat once on the 
of a banks creek, one hot Saturday afternoon in August fishing for minnows. 
The sun poured down its rays almost vertically; turning from my float to 
ask Bob about his luck, I perceived that he was fast asleep. The spirit of 
mischief possessed me to have some fun. Getting on the bank above him, I 
dropped with precision a huge chaw of tobacco on his projecting lips, where 
it stuck ; the concussion awakened him, and he sat as still as a statue, rolling 
his eyes vengefully from the qaid tomy face. At last he arose steadily, and 
climbing the bank with great care, he rolled the white of his eyes at me, 
while he mumbled out with his teeth and lips closed :— 

** Tain’t agwineto knock it off—and ain’t 1 gwine to shake it off, but Ize jess 
gwine to carry it straight in the parler and show it to yer father !”—[The 
Printer’s Devil basely insinuates that he has seen this anecdote before. ] 

Ah me! Iam boider now, but then I hushed up the matter and saved 
myself a chiding, by procuring Sulky Bob’s eternal silence with the gift of 
two allies and a common. 

How [ have wandered from the chase! I never attempted a speech in a 
debating society speaking of debating societies puts me in mind of—— 
here I go again—but the president called me to order for irrelevancy, and lo, 


now, I haven’t room on my sheet to give the particulars of that great 
Mugg’s Race. Never heed, another time will answer. I remain yours with 
love to yourself and respects to the devil. 

CamsBripce, Mass., Oct. 29th, 1946. Scoss. 











MATTERS AND THINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Great and harmonious times with the Musicians—first comes WALKER 
and plays divinely; Dz Meyer applauds him so vociferously as to make 
people stare. Then comes De Meyer who plays furiously, and Burke 
who plays sweetly, but it won’tdo. Nothing short of Herz and Srvorr 
will draw the ** Quaker” dollars; and so they may as well lock the piano 
and hang up the fiddle, until the others are heard. De Meyer is pushing 
a shrewd maneuvre by going ahead of Herz, South and West, as fast as he 
ican tote his ‘ piano.” 
| It is caleulated that times, hereafter, will be bad for Black Mail Collectors 
"since Mr. Herz has thought proper to herald his own advent by a simple 
advertisement only. It isa pity, because, generally speaking, the immense 
| amounts received by foreign artists were considerably lightened by this 

tax, and consequently they could cause no suspension in the business ar- 
' rangements of the country by carrying off all the ** available circulation.” 
| Music and Dancing are the ascendant stars in our firmament (Theatri- 
cal) just now. The SeGuin troupe having possession of the ‘* Walnut,” 
| and ‘“* BLuanay,” the graceful and chaste, being about to enchain us at the 
| ¢* Arch.” 
| The former commenced their engagements on Monday evening, and, al- 
‘though the skies poured down *‘ cats and dogs,” the house was uncomfort- 
‘ably filled. ‘* The Bohemian Girl” was the opera chosen for the occasion, 


‘and Mrs. Seguin appeared to exceed herself. She never was in better voice. 
FRAZER sung well and looked well, and acted as if he feared no pistol-shots 

‘from above; and Seguin was received with roars of laughter and applause. 

| The subordinate characters were, as usual, very badly filled. _ 

| I have been reminded of a capital reading of Shakspeare, which has ap- 
peared before, but will bear repeating. It occurs in Richard lil., who de- 











mands— 


“Who go’s ihere 1?” : 
“ *Tis, 1, my lord, the early village cock,” 
Yours, “‘in a horn,” GINSENGANDSOON. 
Puitave tenia, Nov. 4th, 1846, 





—— 


A “*Characteristic” Note.—The president of the Institution, Mr. John 
Paley, jun, presented on hursday last, to the museum of that Fay an 
autograph letter of his Grace the Duke of Wellington. The a pes oeB- 
tained in the characteristic and piquant be asad page p aR, & GPOR- 

: readers wi — 
rally applicable, that we present our _ “London, Feb. 3. 1843. 

F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mrs. C——, 
He really Sesto tan that he has not been able to read her letter. He in- 
treats her to write in a plain hand, in dark ink, and in few words, what 


her commands are. C——, Liverpool. Preston Chronicle. 
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The Spirit of t 








THE. TIGER’S. CAVE. 


About three years since, after a short residence in Mexico, I embarked 
for Guayaquil, in order to visit from thence the celebrated mountains of 
Quito. On arriving at Guayaquil, I found there two travellers who were 
preparing to take the same route. These were Capt. Wharton, an English 
naval officer, and a young midshipman named Lincoln. The frigate which 
Wharton commanded had suffered considerably ir her voyage through the 
South Seas ; and as it was now undergoing the necessary repairs, Wharton 





resolved to devote some of his leisure time to visiting the forests and moun- | 


tains of Quito. It was quickly agreed that we should make the journey 
together. I found Wharton a frank and open-hearted man ; and his young 
favorite, Lincoln, a youth of eighteen, had a handsome sun-burnt counte- 
nance, with an expression of determined bravery. 

We set out ona fine clear morning, attended by my huntsman, Frank, 
and two Indians as guides. On beginning to ascend the mountain, the 


scenery became more enchanting at every step. The mighty Andes, like | 


a vast amphitheatre, covered to their summits with gigantic forests, tower- 
ed aloft ; the snow-crested Chimborazo reared its proud front; the terrific 
Cotopaxi sent forth volumes of smoke and flame ; and innumerable other 
mountains, branching from the far-spreading Cordilleras, faded away in the 
distance. With an involuntary shudder, I entered the narrow path that 
leads into the magnificent forest. The monkies leaped from branch to 
branch, the paroquets chattered incessantly, and the eagles, from amidst 
the tall cypresses, where they had built their nests, sent down a wild cry. 


: : awe ad ) . ; Ww oking 
The farther we advanced, new objects presented themselves on every side ; tal substance, which we soon discovered was the cannister we were lo g 


the stately palms, with their broad sword-like leaves ; the singular soap- 
tree; the splendid mongolia; the tall wax-tree, and the evergreen oak, 
reared themselves proudly over the orange-groves, with whose fiagrance 
was blended the aromatic perfume of the vanilla. | 
Towards evening, our guides began to quicken their pace, and we hast- | 
ened after them. In a short time, they uttered a shout of joy, of which we | 
quickly discovered the cause. By the light of a large fire, which was kin- 
dled in an open space of the forest, we descried a little Indian village, cou | 
sisting of several huts erected ou: trunks of trees, and to which were ap- 
pended ladders of reeds. The Indian who was employed in replenishing 
the fire, answered the cry of our guides in a similar tone ; and after a short 
conference, we were conducted into one of the huts, where we passed the | 
night. 
arly in the morning, we again resumed our way through the deep shade 
of the forest, and in due time stopped to enjoy a repast under a broad-leaved 
alm. Suddenly one of the Indians motioved us to be silent, and bending | 
fis ear to the ground, appeared to be listening to some sound, which, how- | 


| 


: P . } 
ever, was unheard by us. We paused, and attentively watched his motions, - 


In a few minutes he arose, and beckoned us to follow him into the forest; | 
he stopped often, and laid his ear to the ground, and shortly after we heard 
a female voice shrieking for help. We hurried on, with difficulty restrain- 


ing our young midshipman from advancing before the rest of the party, and | 


had proceeded but a short way when the shrick was repeated close beside 
us. We stopped on a motion from our guides, who, parting gently the in- 
tervening boughs, gave to view a scene which caused us hastily to grasp our 
arms. 

In an open space blazed a large fire, round which were seated several 
men in tattered uniforms: they were armed, and appeared to be holding a 
consultation regarding a beautiful Indian girl, who was bound with cords to 
atree. The Indiams prepared their bows and arrows; but we beckoned 
them to desist until we gave the signal of attack. On the termination of 
the conference, one of the men approached the girl, and said—‘* So you 
will not conduct us to your village ?” 

** No,” answered the young Indian, firmly, but sobbing. 

** Good child!” he replied, with a scornful laugh, ‘so you will not be 
persuaded to lead us to your hut ?” 

** No,” she again replied. 

** We shall see how long the bird will sing to this tune.” ; 

And with these words, the ruffian snatched a brand from the fire, and 
again approached her. We hastened to get ready our guns; but the impe- 
tuosity of Lincoln could not be restrained, and casting his from him, he 
sprung forward just as the brand had touched the shoulder of the girl, and 
strack the villain lifeless to the earth. At the same instant, the Indian ar- 
rows whistled through the air, and wounded two of the others, but not, it 
appeared, dangerously, as they fled with their terrified comrades. 

Our midshipman, meanwhile, had unbound the girl, who, the instant 
she was free, Kcnelt before him, and poured out her gratitude in the most 
impassioned language. We learned that her name was Yanna, and that her 
parents dwelt in a village in one of the deepest recesses of the forest—that 
she had left her home early in the morning to gather cocoa—and that, hav- 
ing strayed too far, she had suddenly found herself surrounded by the ruf- 
fians from whom we had just rescued her, and who had endeavored, by 
threats and violence, to force her to guide them to the village. We could 


not withstand her prayers to accompany her home. There we were quickly | her head, extend her nostrils, and look around, as if in search of the mur- 
| derers of her young. Her eyes quickly fell upon us, and she made a spring 


surrounded by the Indians, whom we found to possess an almost European 
fairness of complexion. Yanna immediately ran up to her parents, who 
were chiefs of the tribe, and spoke to them with animation, using all the 
while the most impressive gestures. 

As soon as she had finished her narrative, her parents hastened forward, 
and kneeling before us, kissed our hands with expressions of the deepest 
gratitude; and the whole of the tribe knelt along with them, pouring forth 
mingled thanks and blessings. Then on a sudden they started up, and 


seizing us, they bore us in triumph to the hut of the chief, where we were | 


treated with the utmost hospitality. Wharton smiled to me as he remarked 
that our young midshipman and Yanna had disappeared together. Shortly 
after Yanna returned, holding Lincoln with one hand, and carrying in the 
other a chaplet of flowers, which she immediately placed on his head. On 
the following morning we again set out, and as we parted, the beautiful 
eyes of Yanna were filled with tears. : ; 

On leaving the village, we continued to wind round Chimborazo’s wide 
base ; but its snowy head no longer shone above us in clear brilliancy, for a 
dense fog was re gathering round it. Qur guides looked anxiously 
towards it, and announced their apprehensions of a violent storm. We 
soon found that their fears were well founded. The fog rapidly covered 
and obscured the whole of the mountain: the atmosphere was suffocating, 
and yet so humid that the steel-work of our watches was covered with rust, 
and the watches stopped. The river beside which we were travelling rush- 
ed down with still greater impetuosity ; and from the clefts of the rocks 
which lay on the left of our path, were suddenly precipitated smal! rivulets 
that bore the roots of trees, and innumerable serpents, along with them. 
These rivulets often came down so suddenly and so violently, that we had 
great difficulty in preserving our footing. The thunder at length began to 
roll, and resounded through the mountainous passes. Then came the light- 
ning, flash following flash—above, around, beneath—every where a sheet 
of fire. We sought a temporary shelter in a cleft of rocks, while one of 
our guides hastened forward to seek a more secure asylum. In a short time 
he returned ; he had discovered a spacious cavern. We proceeded thither 
immediately, and with great difficulty, and not a little danger, at last got 
into it. , 

The noise and raging of the storm continued with so much violence, that 
we could not hear the sound of our own voices. I had placed myself near 
the entrance of the cave, and could observe, through the opening, which 
was straight and narrow, the singular scene without. The highest cedar- 
trees were struck down, or bent like reeds ; monkies and parrots lay strew- 
ed upon the ground, killed by the falling branches; the water had collect- 
ed in the path we had just passed, and hurried along it like a mountain 
stream. When the storm had somewhat abated, our guides ventured out in 
order to ascertain if it were possible to continue our journey. a 

The cave in which we had taken refuge was so extremely dark, that, if 
we moved a few paces from the entrance, we could not see an inch betore 


us ; and we were debating as to the propriety of leaving it even before the | 


Indians came back, when we suddenly heard a singular groaning or gruwl- 
ing in the farther end of the cavern, which instantly fixed all our attention 
Wharton and myself listened anxiously ; but our daring and inconsiderate 

oung friend, Lincoln, together with my huntsman, crept about upon their 
and knees, and endeavored to discover, by groping, from wheuace the 
sound proceeded. They had not advanced far into the cavern before we 
heard them utter an exclamation of surprise ; and they returned to us, each 
carrying in his arms an animal singularly marked, and about the size of a 
cat, seemingly of great strength and power. Wharton had scarcely glanced 
at them, when he exclaimed in consternation, ‘‘Good God! we have come 
into a den of ——” 

He was interrupted by a fearful cry ot dismay from our guides, who came 
rushing precipitately towards us, crying out, “ A tiger!” and, at the same 
time, with extraordinary rapidity, they climbed up a cedar tree, which 
stood at the entrance of the cave, and hid themselves among the branches, 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, which rendered me mo- 
tionless for a moment, had subsided, I grasped my fire arms. Wharton had 
already regained his composure and self-possession ; and he called to us to 
assist him instantly in blocking up the mouth of the cave with an immense 
stone, which fortunately lay near it. The sense of approaching danger 
augmented our strength ; for we now distinctly heard the growl of the fero- 
cious animal, and we were lost beyond redemption if it reached the entrance 
before we could get it closed. Ere this was done, we could distinctly see 

tiger ing towards the spot, and stooping in order to creep into his 
den by the narrow opening. 
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At this fearful moment our exertions were successful, and the great.stone. 
kept the wild beast at bay. There was a small open space, however, left 
between the top of the entrance and the stone, through which we could see 
the head of the animal, illuminated by its glowing eyes, which it rolled, 
glaring with fury, upon us. Its frightful roaring, too, penetrated to the 

deptks of the cavern, and was answered by the hoarse growling of the cubs, 

which Lincoln and Frank had now tossed from them. Our ferocious enemy 
attempted first to remove the stone with his powerful claws, and then to 
push it with its head from its place; and these efforts, proving abortive, 
served only to increase his wrath. He uttered a frightful howl, and his 
flaming eyes daited light into the darkness of our retreat. 

** Now is the time to fire at him!” said Wharton, with his usual calm- 
| ness ; ** aim at his eyes; the ball will go through his brain, and we shall 
then have a chance to get rid of him.” pas 

Frank seized his double-barrelled gun, and Lincoln his pistols. The for- 
mer placed the muzzle within a few inches of the tiger, and Lincoln did 
\thesame. At Wharton’s command, they both drew the triggers at the same 





/moment; but no shot followed. The tiger, who seemed aware that the 
flash indicated an attack upon him, sprang, growling, from the entrance ; 
but feeling himself unhurt, immediately turned back again, and stationed 
‘himself in his former place. The pcwder in both pieces was wet; they, 
| therefore, proceeded to draw the useless loading, whilst Wharton and my- 
self hastened to seek our powder-flask. It was so extremely dark that we 
‘were obliged to grope about the cave; and at last, coming in contact with 
the cubs, we heard a rustling noise, as if they were playing with some me- 





rendered entirely useless. This discovery excited the greatest consterna- 


| We were aware of his intention, he threw them through the opening to the 


for. Most unfortunately, however, the animals had pushed off the lid with | 
their claws, and the powder had been strewed over the damp earth, and 


tion. 

** Allis over now,” said Wharton; ‘* we have only to choose whether we | 
shall die of hunger, or open the entrance to the blood-thirsty monster witb- | 
out, and so make a quicker end of the matter.” ’ 

So saying, he placed himself close behind the stone which for the mo- | 
ment defended us, and looked undauntedly upon the lightning eyes of the | 
tiger. Lincoln raved and swore; and Frank took a piece of strong*cord 
from his pocket, and hastened to the farther end of the cave, I knew not | 
with what design. We soon, however, heard a low stifled groaning; and 
the tiger, who heard it also, became more restless and disturbed than ever. | 
He went backwards and forwards before the entrance of the cave in the | 
most wild and impetuous manner, then stood still, and stretching out his 
neck in the direction of the forest, broke forth into a deafening howl. Our | 
two Indian guides took advantage of this opportunity to discharge several 
arrows from the tree. He was struck more than once; but the light wea- 
pons bounded back harmless from his skin. At length, however, one of 
them struck him near the eye, and the arrow remained sticking in the 
wound. He now broke anew into the wildest fury, sprang at the tree and 
tore it with his claws. But having at length succeeded in getting rid of the 
arrow, he became more calm, and laid himself down as before in front of 
the cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of the den, and a glance showed 
us what he had been doing. He had strangled the two cubs; and before 





tiger. Nosooner did the animal perceive them than he gazed earnestly | 
upon them, and began to examine them closely, turning them cautiously | 
from side to side. As soon as he became aware that they were dead, he ut- 
tered se piercing a howl of sorrow, that we were obliged to put our hands 
to our ears, 

When I censured my huntsman for the rashness and cruelty of the action, 
I perceived by his blunt and abrupt answers that he also had lost all hope 
of rescue, and with it all sense of the ties between master and servant. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had sunk to a gentle gale ; 
we could hear the songs of birds in the neighboring forest, and the sun was 
streaming among the branches. The contrast only made our situation the 
more horrible. The tiger had laid himself down beside his whelps. He 
was a beautiful animal, of great size and strength, and his limbs being 
stretched out at their full length, displayed his immense power of muscle. | 
All at once another roar was heard at a distance, and the tiger immediately | 
rose and answered it with a mournful howl. At the same instant our In- 
dians uttered a shriek, which announced that some new danger threatened | 
us. A few moments confirmed our worst fears, for another tiger, not quite | 
so large as the former, came rapidly towards the spot where we were. 

‘© This enemy wil! prove more cruel than the other,” said Wharton ; ‘* for 
this is the female, and she knows no pity for those who deprive her of her 
young.” 

The howls which the tigress gave when she had examined the bodies of 





| and the tiger mingled his mournful cries with hers Suddenly her roaring 


her cubs, surpassed every conception of the horrible that can be formed ; 


was lowered to a hoarse growling, and we saw her anxiously stretch out 


forward with the intention of penetrating to our place of safety. Perhaps 
‘she might have been enabled, by her immense strength, to push away the 
stone, had we not, with all our united power, held it against her When 
she found that all her efforts were fruitless, she approached the tiger. who 
| lay stretched out beside his cubs,and he rose and joined in her hollow roar- 
ing. They stood together tor a few moments as it in consultation, and then 
suddenly went off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from our sight. Their 
‘howling died away in the distance, and then entirely ceased. We now be- 
gan to entertain better hopes of our condition; but Wharton shook his 
head, and said— 

** Do not flatter yourselves with the belief that these animals will let us 
escape out of their sight till they have had their revenge. The hours we 
have to live are numbered.” 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance of our rescue, for, to our 
surprise, we saw both our Indians standing before the entrance, and heard 
them call to us to seize the only possibility of flight, for that the tigers had 
gone round the height, possibly to seek another inlet to the cave: In the 
greatest haste the stone was pushed aside, and we stepped forth from what 
we had considered a living grave. Wharton was the last who left it ; he 
was unwilling to lose his double-barrelled gun, and stopped to take it up ; 
the rest of us thought only of making our escape. We now heard once 
more the roaring of the tigers, though at a distance; and following the ex- 
amples of our guides, we precipitately struck into a side path. From the 


‘part of his dignity, still cormmands the unreserved services of a valet 
| own, and can still swagger up te the Turf Hotel in all the pride of fin 





the force of the blow ; he staggered forward, reeled upon the tag 
precipice, extended his hand to seize upon anything oe himey of the 


in vain. For an instant he hovered over the gulf, and then fel] net —bet 


rise no more. 

We gave vent to a shriek of horror—then for a few minutes 
dead and awful silence. When we were able to revert to our own cond 
tion, I found Wharton lying in<ensible on the brink of the precipice, Ww, 
examined his wound, and found that he was torn dreadfully. The Indi A 
collected some herbs, the application of which stopped the bleedine. _ 
we then bound up the mangled limb. as 

It was now evening, and we were obliged to resolve 
night under the shelter of some cleft in the rocks. The Indians made 
fire to keep the wild beasts from our couch; but no sleep visited eon : 
I sat at Wharton’s bed, and listened to his deep breathing. It became m nt 
and more hard and deep, and his hand grasped violently, as if in ev), fac. 
movements. His consciousness had not returned, and in this Situation be 
passed the whole night. “aaa 

In the morning the [ndians proposed to bear our wounded frieny | 


to it, to 


there was , 


UpON passing ¢t} 


ic 


the village we had left the previousday. They plaited some strong “i t - 
together, and formed a bridge to repass the gulf. It was a mourn, ce 
cession. On the way Wharton suddenly opened his eyes, but j tantly 
closed them again, and lay as immovable as before. Towards evenin. 2 


drew near our destination, and our Indian friends, when they saw 
ation, expressed the deepest sympathy; the whole tribe assembled 
us, and uttered piercing cries of grief when they learned poor Li 
fate. Yanna burst into tears; and her brothers hastened away, accompa- 
nied by some other Indians, in search of the body. y 
Tremained with my wounded friend; he still lay insensible ¢:, .-vepy. 
thing around him. Sleep at length overpowered me. Towards ey. ; 


iT situ. 
round 
‘oln’s 


} [ . nga 
song of lamentation and mourning aroused me—it was from the | lianes 

| who were returning with Lincoln’s body. Yanna was weeping b. side ij 
I hastened to meet them, but was glad to turn back again, when iuy eves 


fell upon the torn and lifeless body of our young companion, 
The Indians had laid him upon tigers’ skins, which they had strewed 
with green boughs; and they now bore him to the burial place of thei 


| tribe. 


Yanna sacrificed on his tomb the most beautiful ornament she possessed 


_—her long black hair—an offering upon the grave of him who, it is possi- 


ble, had first awakened the feelings of tenderness in her innocent bosom. 
On the third day, as [ sat at Wharton’s bed, he suddenly moved ; he raised 
his head, and opening his eyes, gazed fixedly upon a corner of the roo 
His countenance changed in a most extraordinary manner ; it was dead!y 
pale, and seemed to be turning to marble. I saw that the hand of dea: 


_wWas upon him. ‘* All is over,’’ he gasped out, while his looks continy 


fixed upon the spot; ‘* there it stands !’—and he fell back and expired, 
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THE HIGH-METTLED RACER IN A STEEPLE CHASE 


The High-mettled Racer in the Steeple Chase still retains the create; 





clothes and good feeding. It isin fact to so facélis a descensus as to be 9] 
most imperceptible ; and, indeed, we very much question wheiher some 
our ramming, cramming friends would not be inclined to look on i: as a bit 


, Ot arise. The race-horse, as a race-horse, may occasionally manave to tot- 
‘ter through a struggle or two on the weakest of understandings ; while { 


the long drops, deep ground, and welter weights, so serious an infirmity 
must at once condemn him. Again, the nervous, funking, flyaway, that on 
a fine flat, with fine flattering riding, may be coaxed all the way home 
would shut up at the first thorough rousing ‘* a queerish place” brought up 
on him. In short, the Master Cast-off of the training stable should, for th: 
next appearance, double all his good qualities and forget all his bad ones: 
he has to carry nearly double the weight, go at least double the distance 
challenge for the pick of places at fence after fence, and then run at a rattling 
set-to in with something as well bred as Eclipse, and as well ridden as 
Pyrrhus. And really now when we come to consider all this, we feel hal 
afraid that we have misplaced the two scenes in our own series, and mad 
namber six number five, and number five the six ; the blood stoek for sale 
however, has a great tendency to re-assure us, for right in the face of this 
greater need we have been speaking of, what is it that day after day at- 
tracts the eye, if not the attention? Why, if a gentleman has the misfor- 
tune to breed or buy a horse with a heart too small for his body, or a bod) 
too big for his legs—if he don’t win a flat race, because he can’t bear th 


whip or the weignt; ifthe T. Y. C. isa little too severe for him, or the 
two-mile course a little too long for him, mark how the unhappy ow ner es: 
| Says to get out of it. Asa matter of course he pens an advertisement tc 


the effect that he has the best-bred horse in England for disposal ; ed then 
displaying an amiable discretion regarding any reference to the Calenda 
as well as to the Stud-book, goes on to say that the lot would make a good 
stallion to go abroad, or be invaluable to any one in want of a steeple- 
chaser ! 

This, though, is an off-hand plan of reaching the next stage, that we 
ourselves, having nothing at present in the market, are not at all disposed 
to pursue; we shall the rather try to trace out in the wonderful alteration 
something of a way as well as a will. To this end, then, we will begin with 
picturing the pet nomination, at just about the period he was to have been 
at three to one for the Derby, winning a hundred at three entries and nine 
heats over Hungerford, or lying by for the Maiden Plate at Hampton. ‘‘ Two 
years are supposed to elapse,” and, despite his being very sound and very 
stout, the congratulation doesn’t get much over this amount; if he is not 
a bad ore, he is quite as certainly not a good one—a mediocriter may be— 
and ‘* the man who pays for all” begins tolook at him with a little less awe 
Drops his nanie out of the cups and handicaps, lets the lad who looks after 
him try his hand at a finish, and as winter comes on again orders him home 
—for a time at any rate. Here naturally he is favoured with a look at the 
hounds; faces a brook, scrambles through a double, pulls like a steam-en- 
gine, and survives to the end of a twenty minutes’ with some credit. The 
master turns back with him in better humor than usual, sees him well 
done up for a night, and feels for thorns and knocks with his own hand. 
‘“* H—um,” says the sufferer to himself as he fills another glass of te old 
Beeswing, ‘‘ Well, I think this horse may make himself generally useful 
yet ;” and then, as if fortune was at his elbow, he takes another look at last 
Sunday’s ‘* Life,” or another dive into that capitally conducted work ,* the 





number of roots and tranches of trees with which the storm had strewed 
= way, and the slipperiness of the road, our flight was slow and diffi- 
cult, 

We had proceeded thus for about a quarter of an hour, when we found 
that our way led along the edge of a rocky cliff with innumerable fissures. 
We had just entered upon it, when suddenly the Indians, who were before 
us, uttered one of their piercing shrieks, and we immediately became aware 
that the tigers were in pursuit of us, Urged by despair, we rushed towards 
one of the breaks or gulfs in our way, over which was thrown a bridge of 
reeds, that sprung up and down at every step, and could be trod with safety 
by the light foot ef the Indians only. Deep in the hollow below rushed an 
impetuous stream, and a thous-nd pointed and jagged rocks threatened de- 
struction on every side. Lincoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed the 
chasm in safety ; but Wharton was still in the middle of the waving bridge, 
and endeavoring to steady himself, when both the tigers were seen to is- 
sue from the adjoining forest ; and the moment they descried us they bound- 
ed towards us with dreadful roarings. Meauwhile, Wharton had nearly 
gained the safe side of the gulf, and we were all clambering up the rocky 
cliff except Lincoln, who remained at the reedy bridge to assist his friend 
to step upon the firm ground. 

Wharton, though the ferocious animals were close upon him, never lost 
_ his courage or presence of mind. As soon as he had gained the edge of 

the cliff he knelt down, and with his sword divided the fastenings by which 
| the bridge was attached to the rock. He expected that an effectual barrier 
would thus be put to the further progress of our pursuers; but he was mis- 
| taken, tor he had scarcely accomplished his task, when the tigress, without 
| a moment’s pause, rushed towards the chasm and attempted to bound over 
it. It was a fearful sight to see the mighty animal for a moment in the air 
above the abyss; but her strength was not equal to the distance—she fell 
into the gulf, and before she reached the bottom she was torn into a thou- 
sand pieces by the jagged points of the rocks. Her fate did not in the least 
dismay her companion—he fol.owed her with an immense spring, and 
reached the opposite side, but only with his fore claws; and thus he clung 
to the edge of the precipice, endeavoring to gain a footing. The Indians 
again uttered a wiid shriek, as if all hcpe had been lost. But Wharton, 
who was nearest the edge of the rock, advanced courageously towards the 
tiger, and struck his sword into the animal’s breast. 

Maddened with pain, the furious beast collected all his strength, and fix- 
ing one of his hind legs upon the edge of the cliff, he seized Wharton by 
the thigh. The heroic man still preserved his iortitude; he grasped the 
stem of a tree with his left hand, to steady and support himself, while with 
his right he wrenched, and violently turned the sword that was still in the 
breast of the tiger. All this was the work of an instant. The Indians, 
Frank, and myself, hastened to his assistance ; but Lincoln, who was alrea- 
dy at his side, had seized Wharton’s gun, which lay near upon the ground, 
and struck so powerful a blow with the butt end upon the head of the tiger, 
that the animal, stunned and overpowered, let go his hold and fell back in- 








jt the abyss. The uahappy Lincoln, however, had not calculated upon 


and rushing and fancing may have some aim and end yet; the Royal Sirth- 
| day Handicap of twenty five sovs. each, with two hundred added; the Aris- 
| tocratic Stakes; the Leamington Cup; the Tally-ho Stakes—off to the 
| stable he toddles once more to have another good-night glance at Young 
| Lottery, and get some hurdles well bushed for to-morrow morning. 
| That’s one way of doing it, but not the only one either. Some men don’t 
| like looking at horses that don’t pay, and so keep them at work summer and 
| winter—or at least, at working prices. Fortunately, racing and hunting 
| don’t often come together; and so the trainer, who has been laboring at racing 
| one part of the year, takes a turn or so at hunting by way of recreation du- 
ring the other. The head lad then becomes head man; and thinks he to 
| himself thinks he, “* If master goes hunting why should not man ° But 
then master can keep a kind of hack hunter, while man can’t ; still I -bould 
think old Jerry here might jumpa bit: not a bad idea that;” with some 
patches of gorse all handy, it’s acted on atonce. The two-year-old divi - 
sion are ordered off, the line determined on, and poor Jerry put at the 
gorse clumps, which he tops each over each, with a spring about oe 
as high as need be. In fact, in the words of the wit of the stable, : e not 
only can jump a bit, bui above a bit;” and so the trainer hears i', and 
from him the master hears it, and Jerry is encouraged to develup his new 
talent for the benefit of his owner and honour of his tutor—or vice verse, 
as you please. : et 
But Diana defend us! this will not do. Here have we been running of = 
all sorts of generalities, and a full-blown hero before us all the time. fhe 
truth is, for this last year or so we have almost entirely lost sight of “ort 
and, the October meetings over, we gave him quite up as gone — 
gone dead. The turf is out of season, and so we turn for a little flag sre 
over those stone walls to which that patriot Isaac Day has given a — 
wash warning. TJhere’s a bevy of swells, you see, before the sp oa 
house—or, in other words, the best house in the place—setting thems: \" 
off in all that variety of attitude men who stand well on or well in a 
themselves are so fond of assuming—tail-spreading, hat-cocking, leg i 
ping, whip-nibbling, cigar-smoking, and so forth. Those who caper 
king books are trying to make something out of them; and ome ae 
are ogling away at the upper windows on the other side, = * poheyte 
daughters are lacing and brushing up for a sensation “ at —_ yar of gral 
If you can manage to draw your eyes away again from the ca - nage 
ties, pray take one good look at this neighbouring se ere _ 
note from his cap as one of the dramatis persona. _— thes a age a 
ing elegance of figure—and then with what taste he has got a on 
beautifully polished and as well built boot; the nicely cut _— ae 
neat quiet pattern and smart fold of his purple and white neck c a , 
in short, the perfection he has dressed the character he appears ate ee 
thouzh, still, the somewhat haughty expression of his eye, an Te exic 
which he shakes himself out of the crowd; most likely —— * f we 
young nobleman,” as the,old maids would say. And no doubt, 


] 
} 
{ 





i *A man may say what he likes of his own, surely. Co 


** Steeple-chase Calendar.” And here he breathes again ; all this pulling 
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could only get a sight of it, there’s a coronet on the corner of that violet 
bordered cambric he is flourishing in his— 

* How do, Jem 2” 

What that to the nobleman! and from such a vulgar-looking, red-fisted 
rascal as that too! He means it though ; and “ Jem,” instead of looking 
him down into lower Hades, as you thought he would, coolly asks him for 
a light and the state of the odds. It’s all correct enough ; he’s a steeple- 
chaser by profession, and the Arthur Pavis of his order; the most showy, 
elegant horseman that ever stripped—and, perhaps, the best. 

Just opposite, surrounded with a mob of admirers, is his great rival the 
all-popular Tom Oliver, wko (if we must have a likeness for him also) wil? 
remind one of the black-bearded porter at the Piccadilly Glo’ster, drawn 
terribly fine. There, again, is quiet, resolute, little Mr. Scott, who looks 
so pale that if you didn’t know your man you might think he was frighten- . 
ed; and here, with his cap stuck right on the top of his head, Fitz Oldak- 
er, talking two and twenty to the dozen, and all to show a Rothschild how | 
to put on a five pound note. Farther behind, with his back against the wall, | 
we have ‘ brother William” fully prepared for the folorn hope he is going | 
to steer—that curious query to natural historians, a horse without either 
mou'h or legs. Next tohim we may notice his friend just hurrying off to 
the stables with nearly as much volubility as the millionaire’s manager him- 

self. In him, if you know anybody or anything, you must recognize Hora- 
tio Nelson, deservedly engaged in all the grand nationals at this period; 
and then to be marked down in the off months at the majority of the Ab- 
ingdou, Monmouth, Newport, and Warwick range of meetings. There you 
have him just as they “ ring up” (as the prompter says) in the second row 
of the stand, taking a slight, wary glance at his neighbors, and offering to 
lay 6 to 4 nobody names the winner. For the present let us follow him in, 
and if we only play our eards properly, we may get him to give us a peep 
athis nag. * * Told you it miht be done; and a deuced nice-looking 
horse he is—rare good quarters, fine blood-like head, and in fact a show 
copy of the thorough-bred horse, well grown and filled out. Barney Bral- 
laghan, you hear, by name and Irish by nature, and y: t we can’t help fancy- 
ing we have scen him before ; and now you have turned him round we feel 
still more certain ofit. It’s a plate horse, surely, that was running in this 
district two or three seasons since ; though his guardian, who is acting for 
his owner (an officer), thinks we are mistaken. We, however, ‘* know him 
well, Horatio ;” and by the time he has taken one spin round the twelve- 
acre field they are going tu start from, we are betting odds Barney Brallagh- 
an is nothing more aor less than our old ally the Hero with a new title, and 


ae odds that the couple of heroes between them will manage to pull 
rough. 
“a 


* * * * * * * * 


A mnile from home, and the field is getting select enough. Tom Oliver, 
on a weedy, grey mare, whose only chance would seem to have been that 
Tom Oliver rode her, has shut up long since; while the exquisite, after 
picking his way beautifully for a couple of miles, has broken his horse down 
atadip inthe road, and is hobbling home by the highway. Mac, too, is 
non est ; and the purple and yellow colours of the City King beaten liter- 
ally out of sight. Little Scott, though, is yet pounding away on one of 
the slow and sure sort ; and our old acquaintance, Barney, topping the stone 
walls one after another as if he really had that County Down education they 
insinuate. Beyond these there is nothing to interfere but a university man 
on a clipped chesnut from the hands of either Symonds or Tollit, those dum 
vivimus vivamus dealers whose matching-making propensities have so 
strangely troubled the pastors and masters of the leaned city of Oxford. 
The gownsman’s is a young head certainly, but it’s well screwed on, as the | 
= is, and the quartered cap becomes him well; the chesnut he’s found 

as a turn of speed ; the Scott has not, and he’s found that out too. For the 
remaining half dozen fences, then, it is another match for the liveryman, and 
away he comes with Horatio at his side, full tilt and heart at everything. | 
There’s no * gently over the stones” here, but ‘ quite contrairy ;” and as | 
long as it is stones, and nothing but stones, they’re at even betting. We 
have an ugly double, though, for them to finish with; and despite the fine | 
science of Mr. H. N. Powell, Barney will rush it. The clipped one, on the | 
other hand, has learnt a trick worth two of that in the Bicester country, and 
so goes in and out clever as our Hero rolls over with a “‘procumbit humi 
hoss” within twenty yards of the ending flags. 

* * * * *” 





* * * 


“It is the fortune of war, sir, and nothing more,” says the Major as he 
finds his horse placed third instead of first; it is so, and accordingly we 
pay over the short odds instead of receiving the long one. All Oxford, of | 
course, in its white cords and satin tyes, is delirious with joy; while just as 
naturally and as vehemently the fallen chief is denouncing himself, and ev- | 
ery one connected with him, as the most unlucky beggar that ever was 
born. 

If he mean the horse as well as the man, perhaps he’s right. 

London Sporting Magazine for October. 





Farmers and Breeders’ Department. 


BREEDING CATTLE. 

Tosuch as intend to breed cattle of decided excellence—and they, we , 
hope, constitute all—we recommend them to select bulls of only moderate | 
size, coupled with all the fineness of bone and limb, consistent with | 
a proper masculine vigor and energy, coupled with fulness of carcass and | 
ripeness of points; so as to embody substance within small compass. In| 
addition to this, let him be as deeply bred, that is, of as pure blood, and of | 
as long ancestry (not depending altogether on the herd book for that, as 
many of the very best class of animals have comparatively short herd book 
pedigrees) as possible ; and above all let him be descended of good milking 
stock, where milkers are to te bred in his progeny. Your cows we will pre- | 
sume are such as your opportunities have enabled you to procure, but of ap- 
proved blood. If the bull selected breed well to your cows have no fears 
of continuing hisservices toa second, or even athird generation of his owr get. 
Such practice will produce uniformity, and uniformity is one great excellence. 
No maiter for the cvlor, so that it be within the Short-Horn colors. Above 
allthings, avoid coarseness, looseness, flabbiness, and a general tendency in 
the aniiuals to run their valuable points into offal. Such catle, of whatever 
breed, « great consumers, bad handlers, light provers, tender of constitu- 
tion, a’! unsatisfactory altogether. If you have an occasional production 
of this sort, transfer it to the shambles or elsewhere, with all dispatch. On 
the pri ciple that ** like begets like,” which is an unerring law of nature 
in the \ong run, with the presence of such in your herd, you will be per- | 
petually afflicted with tue production of animals, which by hereditary de- | 
acent, sympathy, and the thousand accidents springing from association, 
a be neither creditable to your good breeding, nor satisfactory to your- 
seil, 

Feed well: not lavishly. Your cows should be in good breeding and 
milking condition—nothing more: and your bulls in fair working order.— 
Such is the cond‘tion most consonant to nature, and promotive of the high- 
est animal health. The scale of points laid down in our introduction, with » 
the occasional remarks on the practice of breeders, as we have passed in 
our history, detail what a good animal should be. These, together with a 
close eXatbination of the general figure of good cattle, as illustrated in our 
plates, will aid the judgment of the breeder. With a well-balanced judg- 
ment of his own, and a sound experience, they will be a safe guide, aud he 
may go on his way rejoicing. 

A single word to such, if any there be, into whose hands these pages may 
fall, as deride the value placed on superior cattle by their breeders, and 
such as know their real worth: Breeding good animals is a subject of great 
labor, and incessant care. Such labor cannot be bestowed for nothing. To 
breed successfully, requires skill,—talent,—research,—observation ; and all 
of these of a high order. Let the breeding of our fine stocks fall into un- 
worthy Wands, and hardly a single generation of man will pass before the 
real |. ver and promoter of the watchless herds which now so proudly em- 
dellis:. many of our rural estates—a source of pleasure, of pride, and of 
Comfort to their possessors—will mourn over their degeneracy, aud which 
the time of another generation with great labor and constant solicitude 
Would -carce suffice to reimstate in their former splendor and excellence. — 
Tale: aud labor of this kind cannot be had for nothing ; and without remu- 
heratio- prices be maintained, the downfall of the Short Horns in America 
Will sooner or later be at hand. Am. Herd Book. 








. PLANTING NEW RESIDENCES. 
b Every man who builds a new house on a new spot of ground, at the same 
wie that he suits his taste, suffers the serious inconvenience for some years, 
of a want of large shade trees and of plenty of fine fruit. He must wait till 
the trees can grow; but if this period may be reduced to less than one-half 
tS usual length, most men would certainly hail the means for its aecom- | 
Plishwent with great pleasure. If fruit trees which often stand for ten or) 
tWelve years without yielding much, can be made to produce considerable 
crops in five, a great object would be attained. Having had some little ex- 
perience in this matter, we propose to offer a few hints. 

Trees should be set out as soon as possible after the ground is selected, in | 
order that they may be growing. But nothing is gained by transplanting | 
hem be‘ore the ground is prepared for them. We have set out trees on | 

and which had been Ps ploughed and made mellow, and where manure | 
Could not be well applied and intermixed afterwards by ploughing and har- | 
ets: The consequence was, that trees of the same size at the time of 
Planting, set out two years afterwards on properly prepared land, wid 


/ country. But Loudon, who had great experience, pledged himself to pro- 


| pleased to learn that considerable spirit is manifested in regard to the pre- 


little bag between her and a boy, who represented the coachman. She greeted 
_us like a princess, and kissed her hand to us—the long boa waved over her 


ped the first in three years. In all irregular planting, or where horse cul- } 
tivation cannot be afterwards constantly kept up, by the arrangement of 
trees in rows, the soil should be previously prepared in the very best man- 

ner, by ploughing and tanech: ploughing, and by the thorough intermixture 

of manure at the same time. The ground will be better fitted for the pur- | 
pose if prepatey previously by the cultivation of root crops for the more | 
thorough admixture of the applied manure ; but this should not occasion 

delay in planting trees, as numerous harrowings will accomplish the same | 
object very well, especially if the manure be short. Ground thus well pre- | 
pared, and proper care afterwards, are far more important than setting out | 


trees of very large size. A tree of moderate size is less checked in growth | 
by removal, and will, as a consequence, often outstrip a larger tree, pio- 


vided it receives proper care. The mode of producing immediate planta- 


tions of large trees, by removing those already six inches to a foot in dia- 


meter, first adopted on a large scale, by Henry Stuart, of Scotland, obtained | 


considerable favor in that moist climate, though wholly unadapted to this | 
duce a fine and thrifty plantation of large trees in lesstime, by employing 
trees of moderate size, placed on deeply treached and highly enriched soil, | 
kept under good cultivation ; several years being required to overcome the | 
stunted and sickly appearance produced in the large trees. 

Much time may be gained in bringing young fruit trees into bearing by 
the selection of varieties, especially of pears. There are some celebrated 
aud excellent old pears, which usually require many years for the produc- 
tion of the first crop ; while again there are other varieties, many of them 
comparatively new, which not unfrequently yield fruit before they leave the 
nursery row. Dearborn’s Seedling, Bartlett, Amire Joannet, Indiana, An- 
drews, Cushing, Bloodgood, and some other fine varieties, often produce 
pears when but little larger than a stiff walking-cane. Peach and apple 
trees have often produced from half a bushel to a bushel per tree, the fourth 
or fitth year from transplanting, where the best cultivation had been given 
them. In other cases, where neglected, they have not yielded a peck in ten 
years. 

Before concluding these remarks, we wish to urge one point, so impor- 
tant, that if repeated three hundred times a year, would not be too often if 
it would accomplish by that means the desired object. This is the thorough 
and constant cultivation of the soil for several years after young fruit trees 
are set out. If they areto stand in grass, which should be avoided if pos- 
sible, acircle, at least six feet in diameter, (and better if ten) must be kept 
spaded mellow round each tree, and no grass nor weeds allowed to grow | 
near it. The difference between neglecting trees, and keeping them in the 
best state of cultivation, is almost incredible. We lately saw a large orchard 
of young peach trees, containing several hundred, set out in a new clover 
lot, and then left to themselves. The consequence was as might have been 
expected,—not one in twenty was alive. Any other vegetable growth with- 
out culture, as grass, grain, &c., would probably have produced the same 
effect. We have noticed thousands of trees very badly treated in transplant- 
ing,—mutilated in removing,—crowded into smail holes, which were hasti- 
ly and imperfectly filled, and every other part of the operation performed 
in a superficial and hurried manner,—but the deaths from neglected after- 
culture, have exceeded, three-fold, all other causes put together. Remem- 
ber, therefore, the importance of a constantly clean and mellow soil, if a 
thrifty and vigorous growth is wanted, with early crops of fine, rich, and 
delicious fruit. Cultivator. 





PRESERVATION OF THE MORGAN STOCK OF HORSES, 
Mr. Tucker—I have seen some articles in your paper in relation to the 
‘* Morgan” horses, so called I have known this stock for several years, 
and readily concur in most of the statements you have given in regard to 
their value—especially as to their powers of endurance and excellence as 
roadsters. 
In a late journey through New Hampshire and part of Vermont, J was 


seivation of this family of horses. In the vicinity Walpole, N. H., I found 
that great pains had been taken by Mr. F. A. Wier, and others, to procure 
mares having in the greatest degree the blood of the original Morgan horse, 
and some eight or ten have been collected into one neighborhood, which I 
was fully assured were from seven-sixteenths to half blood. Two of these 
mares were stated to be 29 years old, and were got by the first Morgan horse 
owned by Justin Morgan, of Randolph, Vt., and several others were the pro- 
éuce of parents got by that horse. 

Mr. Wier is the owner of the excellent horse called Gifford Morgan, 
which had just returned from a visit to your State Fair, Auburn, and the 
Fair at Troy. This horse is within a trifle of half blood of the original 





horse ; so that by breeding the mares spoken of to him, the blood will be 
kept up to about as high a point as it has ever attained in any former period. 


** Messenger” stock, which are rearing foals by this and other Morgan 
horses; and if these efforts are cantinued, I bave no doubt that ina few 
years a stock will here be gathered which will be of great benefit to the 
country. S. W. G. 
Boston, Oct. 14th, 1843. 
[.Vute.—It was stated, in our notice of the death of the Bulrush Mor- 
gan, in the Cultivator for Juve last, that he was the last of the progeny of 
the Justin Morgan horse; it should have been—the last of the male proge- 
ny, &c.—Eb.] Cultivator. 


A POE'T’S BAZAAR. 
From the Danish of Hans Christian Anderson. 3 yols. Bentley. 

Mr. Howitt has already made us familiar with the principal writings of this 
author, and with his romantic history. These volumes present us with sketches | 
of his travels through Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Germany. It was probably 
from this book that Mr. Dickens took his idea of ‘‘ Pictures in Italy.” Ander- 
son describes as though he were selecting materials for pictures. Whatever he 
sees from his window, or in his walks through the streets, or from the deck of a 


i 
t 


, the mind becomes at once elevated and humbled.”’ 





vessel, or from a mountain top, that he notes down with accuracy, yet, with the ' 


THE GILDED GLORY OF ST. PETER’S. 

‘«« We pass through two saloons ; large doors open into what we should call 
lofty churches, but here they are but chapels ; they are filled with splendour, 
and adorned with paintings ; but we go on, lift a curtain, and stand in St. Peter’s 
Church. All is marble, gold, and mosaic work. We stand in the largest church 
in the world! 

« « Yes, it is great, but not so great as I expected!’ is the general expression 
the first time we enter. It is here, as in nature ; the space is too great for the 
eye to measure it. The proportions are too gigantic ; we must first walk through 
the church, we must see that mass of human beings which seem to fill the place 
without which moves here within ; we must approach the marble dove that ap- 
pears to hover in the point of view where we stand, and then see that we must 
raise our hands to be able to touch it. 

‘¢ The mosaic angels in the dome appear to us so insignificant ! and yet as- 
cending tothem, we find that they are several yards in height ; looking down, 
the cross at the altar far below us, towers aloft like one of Rome’s palaces. 

‘« We must ascend the flat roof of the church, and when we are there, it is 
as if we were in a market-place ; the several cupolas appear like chapels, and 


| the largest an immense church. Round about on the roof are erected small 


houses for the craftsmen who are at work upon it. Here are furnaces and 
lime-pits ; here isa little town ; merry children play about on the green open 
place, and climb up the high parapet to look over Rome and the Campagna to 
the sea and mountains. 

«‘ We must wander through this divine temple by sunlight, when it is solitary, 
and the beautiful voices stream from the side-chapel ; we must come here 
during the great festivals : the music vibrates, the incense perfumes, thousands 
kneel down and receive an old man’s blessing. Everything beams with light, 
everything glows with gold and colours! The most famous pictures dispersed 
through Rome’s palaces are here copied in mosaic work, and are made altar 
pieces. Yet one altar here has no painting or mosaic ; two gigantic figures in 
papal robes support a throne, but no one sits in it except the invisible God. Im- 
mense marble statues stand forth from the shining walls. 

‘+ But what does that dark bronze statue. under a throne covered with gold 
and purple, signify? The papal guards stand on each side, and the people kiss 
the feet of that bronze figure. It is the image of St Peter. It was once Ju- 
piter’s ; the lightning is torn from his hands, he now holds the keys. The old 
gods live yet in Rome. ‘The stranger bends his knee to them in the museum ; 
the people kiss their feet in the church. The old gods still live,—that is the 
beginning and the end of the story.” 

‘The ruins of old Rome fascinated his imagination more than its ecclesiastical 
splendours :-— 

‘‘ THE COLISEUM.” 

‘« ] have heard several interesting lectures concerning the gigantic forms in 
the antediluvian world, but I never understood them better than when I once 
saw the skeleton of a mammoth. It filled a considerable space in the large yard 
where it was laid ; long grass grew out of the spinal bones and round about 
the side bones ; one might have thought it was the hull of a vessel, and not 
the carcass of an animal that had once lived. 

‘« The coliseum is amammoth’s carcass of another species ; it is a’stone 
skeleton that proclaims the departed greatness of Rome better than books can 
do ; it is a ruin, an incredibly devastated ruin. Whole palaces in Rome are 
erected from its torn-down walls, and vet there is, in what we still see, a magni 
tude like that which is found in the Pyramids and rock temples of India. Every 
collonade forms large streets ; the broken down staircase from the floor to the up- 
permost cornice, is a whole range of rocks covered with grass and underwood ; 
it is a declivity that might hold a smallcity. Here and there, in the topmost 
parts of the ruin, is a house plastered up, with little crooked windows, and in 
them are persons living. 

«« The whole ruin forms an open church with many altars ; the cross stands 
in the midst under the open sky ; the Capuchin monks come here every Friday 
in procession, and one of the brethren preaches a sermon where, in past times, 
the wild animals roared and howled, where the gladiator wrestled, and breath- 
ed out his life without uttering a cry of pain. Yonder, on that sunlit declivity, 
where the parti-coloured lizard sits undisturbed and hatches its young, sat 
Rome’s Emperor, with his purple-clad courtiers : and here, where now the rag- 
ged beggar takes his place, waved the white veil of the vestal maiden. 

“One ought to enter this place for the first time by the full light of the 
moon ; a tragedy composed of stone is what we then see and read. One 
ought to wander through these immense arches by torch light, and ascend to the 
very top, where the walls are not of stone, but masses of rock. What a dead 
silence !—what immensity! The torch-light falls on the cobwebs in the cor- 
ners, where the fly sprawls and struggles ; but we think not of it; we think 


‘ not of the woes of every-day life; the stones around us have voices, the stars 


above stand in alliance with them ; the soul feels itself expand in the midst of 


| Experiments are also being made with some large and fine mares of the | the greatness. The coliseum preaches to us about the system of the world, about 


the world, about the greatness and the impotence of the human race, so that 


Greece presented him with pictures in abundance. He has preserved their 
outlines and colouring with his usual skill. One of his most faithful sketches 
is :-— : 

** 4 RAINY DAY IN ATHENS. 

“ Thick, heavy clouds hung over the mountain of Hymettus ; the weather 
was grey and cold; the unpaved street was covered with a yellow mud, caused 
by therain during the night; the thin walls in the houses ran down with wa- 
ter. 

«The most important postman in the country, a Greek, who travels with 
money and letters overland to Patros, went by in his heavy, wet, swollen cloak. 
He drew the burdened horse along ; loaded pistols hung over its neck ; it 
dragged its legs after him. The postman stopped at the apothecary’s, and they 
rubbed the poor animal’s lame legs with salve. 

“ The rain fell in large drops, and soon after came down in a heavy shower. 
Three different flocks of sheep stood in the narrow space before the church. 
They huddled closer and closer together. The shepherds leaned on their long 
staves in the midst of the rain, closely wrapped up in thick brown mantles, 


taste of a true artist, for combination and contrast. He is one of the most po- | with their clumsy hats pulled down over their heads; they looked more like 


etical of tourists. His mind, when in a glow, receives impressions, like sealed ' 
° > | <f { 
wax, that remain -firmly fixed there when the traveller’s heat has passed away. ' 


Some of his chapters will remind the reader of Sterne. The most trifling 


incidents of travel take a sentimental or romantic turn from his manner of tell- ' 


ing them. His active fancy is aided by his quick observation, and his pages are | 
almost as full of human portraiture, as of nature's beauties. We may take as 
an instance his sketch of 

THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

«« We were on the opposite side of the Elbe. The steam-boat glided down | 
on the Hanoverian side between the low green islands, which presented us with | 
prospects of farm-houses and groups of cattle. I saw happy children playing © 
on the half drawn up boats, and thought how soon this play must be over, how | 
they would perhaps fly far forth into the world, and then would come the re- ' 
membrance of these small flat islands, like the Hesperian gardens with their 
childhood’s golden apples and oranges. | 

We were now at Harburg: every one looked after his own baggage, and saw | 
it placed on the porter’s barrow ; but a tall and rather stout lady, with a proud | 
carriage not in harmony witk her faded chintz gown, and a cloak which had cer- | 
tainly been turned more than once, shook her head at every porter who stretched | 
out his hand to take uer little travelling bag, which she held in her hand. It | 
was a man’s bag In every way, and she would not give it into other hands, for it | 
was as if it contained a valuable treasure. She foliowed slowly after us all into 
the quiet town. eo 

« A little table was laid for me and a fellow traveller, and they asked us if a | 
third could be permitted to take a place at the table. This third person arrived | 
— it was the lady in the faded gown; a large boa, somewhat the worse for wear, | 
hung loosely about her neck ; she was very tired. 

«J have travelled the whole night,’ said she ; ‘I aman actress! I come from 
Lubeck, where I performed last night ;’ and she sighed deeply as she loosened | 
her cap-strings 

«¢ What is your line ?” I asked. 

« « The affecting parts,’ she replied ; and threw her long boa over one shoul- 
der with a proud mien. + Last night I was ‘The Maid of Orleans,’ I left di- 
rectly after the close of the piece, for they expect me in Bremen. ‘To-morrow 
I shall make my appearance there in the same piece ;’ she drew her breath very 
deep, and threw the boa again over the other shoulder. : ae 

“She immediately ordered a carriage, as she intended to travel post ; but it| 
was to be only a one-horse chaise, or she would prefer one of the landlord's | 
own, and a boy with her, for in case of need she could drive herself. ‘ One must 
be economical, particularly in travelling,’ said she. I looked at her pale face ; 
she was certainly thirty years of age, and had been very pretty ; she still played 
‘The Maid of Orleans,’ and only the affecting parts. 

“ An hour afterwards I sat in the diligence ; the horn clanged preg the 
dead streets of Harburg ; a little cart drove on before us. It turned aside, and 
stopped for us to pass; I looked out, it was ‘ The Maid of Orleans,’ with her 





shoulders. Our postillion played a merry tune, but! thought of « The Maid of 
Orleans,’ the old actress on the cart, who was to make her entry into Bremen 
on the morrow, and I became sad from her smile, and the postillion’s merry 
tones. And thus we each went our way over the heath.” 

Italy awakes all the poet’s enthusiasm. It gave the first great theme for his 
genius, and produced his *‘ Improvisatore.” He describes its beauties with a 
kind of rapture. He has something original to say of 











Greenlanders than we imagine Greeks to be. They stood bare-legged in the 
yellow mud. ‘The rain poured down throughout the day, and it was not until 
evening that it began to abate; the wind tore the clouds asunder, and drove 
them away like mists, 

‘T ventured out. Isawa few black families, who had been slaves under 
the Turks, creep out of their low clay houses. ‘The women’s whole dress con- 


! sisted of a sort of loose gown and a dirty petticoat. She lay and baled water 


out over the threshold, whilst the little black children—one had only a red 
woollen shirt on - danced in the mud. 

“The whole extent, from this, the last house in the street, and out to the 
Pentelcon and the mountains of Parnassus, appeared wild, and without road 
or path. Aman ina sheepskin jacket, with a pipe in his mouth, rode over the 
heath ; the wife and a grown daughter ran behind ; the‘woman had a little child 
in a bag on her back ; under one arm she had an iron pot, and under the other 
an empty pig-skin in which there had been wine. The daughter carried a large 
bundle. They talked aloud and joyously. The man turned gravely round and 
nodded, then rode on quicker, and the wife and daughter held on by the horse’s 
tail, that they might keep up with him. Everything there was as it should be ; 
all found themselves in their right place, according to their habits. , 

« What a picturé! Those naked mountains, where the cloud lies thick and 
heavy, as if it would stream dewn in torrents on the valley, and the valley it- 
self without cabins, without the shepherd’s torch, only with its pale grey 
thyme, and this wandering family! Is this Greece! Why do the misdeeds 
of the parents rest on the children through a hundred generations ! 

‘« Along the broad beaten road where, ages since, young spirited Athenians 
exultingly betook themselves to Plato’s academy, the poor, half-tired peasant 
now rides in the tall heath plant; the ass knows the way it has togo. The 


| place which Piato has made sacred, the place from which the mind’s light 
| streamed over the rest of Europe, now discloses but a large clump of stunted 


olive-trees. The sand-hill close by is Colonos, to which the immortal name of 
(Edipus is joined for ever.” 
As acontrast to this, take 
TAE VIEW FROM THE ACROPOLIS. 
‘I passed through the Propylea, and then stood ona place so disordered, so 


| devastated, that I have never before seen the like. It was as if an earthquake 
| had shaken the gigantic columns and cornices together ; here was no longer @ 


road or path. I made my way overthe ruins of clay cabins, from the time of 
the Turks, where grass and acanthus shot richly forth. Here and there were 
seen demolished cisterns, and wooden sheds in which they had piled up vases, 
bas-reliefs, and plaster casts ; here lay human bones, and rusty, broken bomb- 
shells from the Venetians’ time. Some few horses were grazing ; and, as if in 
a gravel-pit, to the left, stood Erectheus’ Temple, with its Caryatides. A 
ruinous stone column fills the place of the Caryatide, which Elgin stole for the 
British Museum. The skeleton of an ass lay before the excavated marble soup. 
A little to the right stands the Parthenon, the most mgr oor en the 
Acropolis, which still astonishes by its greatness and majesty. dks ~toreng 
ple of temples; but every column is barbarously bempren hear -re ms - 
the frontispiece and frieze is disfigured ; and et it is surprising how “i o 

it is still standing. During the seige by the Venetians, a wit ul “wd rd — 
blown into the air by the springing of the powder magazine. m the ttle for 
liberty, the Parthenon was the —_ for the — pee ; and yet these 
e have still a greatness which one can searce!) ™ 

, «When I oummaitte whole temple lay in the broadest sunlight : and as a 


io ground, there arose, on the other side of the valley, the mountain Hymet- 
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_ Che Spirit of the Cimes. 





, over whose yellow stone mass without a trace of vegetation, a dark 
ant cnet its ary alow: Eternal God! would that al] ssankind could sce 
this greatness and glory! Our thoughts become magnified in the midst of great. 
ness! Every little feeling was dead in my breast ; | was filled with joy, peace, 
and happiness ; and I bent my knee in this immense solitude. 

« A few paces from me, between the shivered marble blocks, where the wild 

thistle shot forth, lay many human bones ; they had cast a scull on one white 
marble block ; it made a strangely powerful impression on me! The tears 
streamed from my eyes. 

«« The storm roared between the columns ; the dark birds of prey flew over 
the valley of Hymettus. Directly under the rock lay Athens extended, looking 
almost a city indeed, with its white houses and red roofs. Snow had fallen on 
the mountains of Pentelicon and Parnassus. What a view around ! yet it was 
most beautiful towards the sea : which shone so vast, and extended so deeply 
blue, as it bore the white sailsalong. ‘The air was so transparent that I thought 
1 could see over the whole Peloponessus. I saw the distant mountain tops 
around Sparto ; and towards the hill where Corinth stands, the road appeared | 
so short, and yet it is several day’s journey by land. I saw the white walls of 

the fortification at Acro Corinth with the naked eve, even the angles they made, 
and the strong shadows they cast. 

*- During my stay in Athens I visited daily the Acropolis, whether it were 
sunshine or rain! I celebrated my birthday by a visit here ; here I read my let- 
ters from home. The erg was the last place that I visited at Athens when 
I was about to leave ; my thonghts dwell lungest on the Acropolis when they 
visit Greece. It was as if nature and art reposed on my breast in this place; 
here I felt no want, except that all my dear friends could not partake with me 
in this spectacle. 

« A sunset, seen from this place, is one of the most elevated sights I know. 
I have seensuch a one. I set on the steps of the Parthenon ; everything was 
void and dead towards Hymettus ; black birds flew over the valley where a sin- 
gle white column stands. An ass brayed down there, and it sounded like the | 
screams of a jackal ; the sun sunk behind the Bay of Salamis, and the mount- | 
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ains shown with the most powerful colors. AZgina was as blue as the freshest | have employed him forthe last four years ; he has also his certificates and articles of 


violets. ‘The same colors, the same forms of the mountains were seen by Pla- | 
to, Socrates, and the great men of that world, from the same spot as that from 
which I myself saw them. It was the same earth they had trodden. [I felt, for | 
a moment. that I was living in those times. The sun went down, and the glit- 
tering stars streamed forth over the dilapidated temples! I felt that God's work | 
is eternal, man’s perishable ; but I drank life’s poetry from both, which (if God 
allows it to flourish and expand) shall refresh the heart of man.” 

We have quoted enough to give an idea of these volumes, and it is only by 
quotations that their character can be made known. In all his descriptions and ' 
reflections the poetic faculty of the author predominates. He is the Byron of | 
1. prose, but, with this exception, that with the utmost passionate ardour of feel- | 

j ing, with thoughts that rush upon him too thick and fast for expression, his views | 
are always elevated and pious. He has much of Byron's poetic genius, but none | 
of his misanthropy. 











; THE DISCOVERY OF CANADA. 
in The first European who ever visited these lands was Jacques Cartier. In the ! 
i month of May, 1535, the year after his circumnavigation of Newfoundland, he | 
| again sailed from St. Malo with three small ships. He and his followers were | 
of blessed by the bishop in the cathedral, received the holy sacrament, and bade , 


farewell to their friends, as if for ever. 


The little squadron was for a long time 
1 dispersed, but met again with great joy on the 28th of June. Having visited 
1 Newfoundland, they kept to the north, and sailed into a large gulph, full of 
islands ; they passed on the north side of Anticosti, and sometimes landing by 
the way, came at length to the mouth of the Jaquenary. By means of two In- 

dians, taken in the former voyage, at the Bay of Chalcuss, they conversed | 
with the inhabitants, and overcame their terror. These simple people then re- | 
ceived them with songs of joy and dances, giving them freely of all the provi- | 
sions they had. The adventurers soon gathered that there was a town some | 
LE days’ sail higher up; this, and the river, and the countries round about, the na- 
tives called, Hochelaga ; thither they bent their way. ‘The kind-hearted In- 
i dians tried, by entreaties and innocent stratagems, to detain their dangerous | 
; guests. During the voyage up the stream they passed shores of great beauty ; | 
the climate was genial, the weather warmer than that of France, and every | 
where they met with unsuspicious friendship. ‘They found Hochelaga a fortified 
town among rich corn fields, on an island, under the shade of a mountain which 
they called Mont Royal ; time has changed it to Montreal. The old name, 
iy like the old people, is long since forgotten. ‘The inh«bitants had stores of corn 
and fish laid up with great care, also tobacco, which Europeans saw here for the 
fixgt time. The natives were courteous and friendly in their manners, some of 
ia them of noble beauty ; they bowed to a Great Spirit, and knew of a future 
state. Their king wove a crown, which he transferred to Jacques Cartier ; but, 
when they brought their sick and infirm, trusting to his supernatural power to 
Pt heal, the Christian soldier blessed them with the cross, and prayed that heaven | 
might give them health. The adventurers returned to France next year, car- | 
; rying off one of the kings with them, to the great grief of his subjects ; he be- 
ay came contented with his lot, but soon after died. ‘This was the first wrong the 
ia: doomed race suffered from the white men. Four years afterwards, the Sieur de 
Roberval, graced with many high-sounding titles, and aided by Jacques Cartier, 
i landed at the mouth of the St. Charles River The inhabitants, mindful! of 
Ff former injury, met the strangers with war instead of peace. Four miles from 





i Quebec is the village of Charlesbourg ; there, three hundred years ago, the 
t French built their first stronghold, to guard themselves from just vengeance. 
i Their leader, tortured by the dissensions of his followers, soon led them back | 
i to France, and in 1549 he, with his brave brother, sailed to seek the visionary | 


iH Cathay, and were heard of no more. At the end of the sixteenth century, when 
| the gloom of this failure had passed away, Chauvin and Pontgrave opened a | 
ih fur trade at Zadousac, without much success. Next followed the piratica! De 
+ | Monts, with a fleet of forty sail, terrible alike to the white and native races ; his 
af monstrous crimes caused his ruin. His successor, the worthy Champlain, found- | 
: ed the city of Quebec, in 1608, and cultivathd the rich vally of the St. Charles. 
i] With some of his followers he penetrated to the great lakes of the west, and re- 
1 turned in safely from among their fierce and savage nations. To this vast ter- | 
ritory he gave the name of Canada, or New France.—Hochelaga. 





A FOX HARE HUNTING. 

! Just after it was daylight, I saw a large fox come very quietly along the edge | 
of the plantation in which I was concealed, he looked with great care over the 
turf wall into the field, and seemed to long very much to get hold of some hares 
that were feeding in it—but apparently knew that he had no chance of catching 
one by dint of running ; ‘after considering a short time, he seemed to have form- | 
ed his plans, and having examined the different gaps in the wall by which the} 
hares might be supposed to go in and out, he fixed uponthe one that seemed the | 
{ most frequented, and laid himself down close to it, in an attitude like a cat: 
} watching a mouse hole. Cunning as he was, he was too intent upon his own 
, hunting to be aware that I was within twenty yards of him with a loaded rifle, ' 
. and able to watch every movement he made ; I was much amazed to see the | 
| fellow so completely outwitted, and kept my rifle ready to shoot him if he found | 
me out and attempted to escape. In the meantime I watched all his plans: he | 
first with great silence and care scraped a small hollow in the ground, throwing | 
up the sand as a kind of screen between his hiding place and the hares’ meuse 
—every now and then, however, he stopped to listen, and sometimes to take a| 
most cautious peep into the field ; when he had done this, he laid himself down 
in a convenient posture for springing upon his prey, and remained perfectly mo- 
tionless, with the exception of an occasional reconnoitre of the feeding hares. | 
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of the plantation ; three had already come in without passing by his ambush, 
one of them came within twenty yards of him, but he made no movement beyond | 
crouching more flatly to the ground—-presently two came directly towards him; 
though he did not venture to look up, I saw by an involuntary motion of his ears, | 


came through the gap together, and the fox springing with the quickness of 
lightning caught one and killed her immediately ; he then lifted up his booty and 
was carrying it off like a retriever, when my rifle ball stopped his course by pass- 
ing through his back bone, and I went up and dispatched him. 
this | never wondered again as to how a fox could make prey of animals much 


quicker than himself, and apparently quite as cunning —St. John’s Wild 
Sports of the Highlands. 


A Veteran St. Leger Visitor—Mr. Mapplebeck, of this town, now sev- 
enty-eight years of age, has seen every St. Leger run since its institution, 
with the exception of last year, when he was confined to his bed. The vete- 
ran isin high health and spirits, and may he beat old Parr, and live to 
double the dose. Doncaster Gazette. 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 
T= New York Sportsman’s Club holds its regular monthly meetings at the house of 
Mr. Robert Sinclair, 433 Houston Street, on the 2d Tuesday of every month, at 
8 o’clock, P. M. All persons who feel interested in the protection and preservation of 
ame, and who feel desirous of ven J the Game Laws rigidly enforced, are respectful- 
y invited to co-operate with the Club for that purpose. 
Any communication addressed to the Secretary will be promptly attended to. 
By order of the Club. 
Nov. 7-6m.] WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary, 156 Broadway. 


CLINTON & GENET; 


ATTORNIES AND COUNSELLORS, 


77 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. G. CLINTON—G. C. GENET. 
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in a fortnight. Horse and Cattle Medicines ofevery description, dispensed according to 


After seeing ' ghe carriestwo flat water casks for 


TIMES ARE CHANGED. 


————s 
TO SPORTSMEN. 


Once caps on old women (young at 70) shone with brightness, and the cleanly odor | 5 iy Subscribers are now prepared to furnish to Sportsmen, at short notice, the fo}! 


of the flat iron’s touch and herb-laden drawers, threw a healthful airon home. Now 
en country garrets whose roofs and rafters yet retain marks of dried herbs, bills of 
glaring colors, have the rank, oily smell, are stuck up of four foot letters from hot 
printing press rooms in large cities, advertising to cure all complaints. Caps have lost 
their brightness—cheeks look pale and haggard—dirt accumulates, waiting for the pa- 
tent sweeping machine ; old men ard women are things in fables. Ina word, we are 
getting too clever in many things, and quackery is one—for green acid like substances 
are burning round marks on old-fashioned mantle-pieces, from bottles of Charlatanism 
in quiet country houses, known as comfortable farm houses. 

The simple herbiverous remedy that Nature intended to counteract our grossness in 
carniverous appetite, is wholly disregarded by quackery now-a-days, for lack of mys- 
tery to create curiosity in the public mind. Not so with 

MRS. JERVIS’S COLD-CANDY. 


lowing articles, which will be found. after a single trial, (as they have been }. 
those we have already supplied,) to be indispensable te their comfoit, whether on |, y 
or short excursions :— “> 
Hunting and Fishing Boots, long aud short, 
Large and small Tents, 
Gun-cases and Water Flasks, 
Boat Cushions and Water Pails, 
Ammunition and Provision Bags, 
Coa‘s and Capes, long and short, &c., &e. 
The above articles are all manufactured from Goodyear’s Insoluble Rubber 
warranted to stand in any climate. ROWER & BROOKS 
Oct. 24.] Sole agents for Goodyear’s Manufactories, 100 Broadway 


NEW MUSIC. 
UST PUBLISHED and for sale by J.S Cummings, at his Music Saloon, junction of 
Fulton and Clinton Streets, Brooklyn. - 


, and are 








The simple six ingredients of her compound will be told to any one that wishes, 
The combination is the secret that it is the property of Mrs. Jervis, and of course in- | 
valuable for cure ; and look at the names and residences of our first citizeng as refer- 
ences, that have been cured of a cold, cough, hoarseness, sore throat, influenza, &c. 
by it. 

Sold by MRS. JERVIS, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 

Acents.—Rushton & Co.. 10 Astor House, 112 Broadway ; Blackett, 364 Bowery ; 
Burnton, 49 Sixth-avenue ; Ely’s, 233 Hudson-st. ; Nelson, cor. Catherine and Madison; | 
and Mrs. Hays, 139 Fulton-st., Brooklyn ; 110 Grand-st _ Williamsburg ; Lecount, cor. 
of Grand-st. and Division. [Oct 3l-lyr. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF HORSES AND CATTLE. 

HEY WILLIAMS, Veterinary Surgeon, corner of 21st Street and 3d Avenue, (late 

principal assistant with Alexander Henderson, Park Lane, Picadilly, London, 
Veterinary Surgeon, by appointment, to the Queen Do -vager, Prince Albert, the Duch- 
ess of Gloucester, the Duke and Prince George of Cambridge, and the prin*ipal nobility | 
and gentry in the London season,) wishes to inform the inhabitants of New York and | 
surrounding country, that he has studied his profession unéer the first Veterinary Sur- 
geons in Europe, and also that he has been in practice for the Iast five years in America, 
and has very high testimonials from the officers of British regiments in Canada, who 








Indenture, which are open for inspection. 

H. Williams purposes making this city his permanent residence, and invites a trial of 
his skill. Horses examined previous to salvthons as to soundness for a moderate fee. 

N. B. Horses pricked and warranted to carry a splendid tail, and to be fit for service 


the Pharmacepia of the Veterinary College, always ready. Charges very moderate. 
October 20, 1846. ‘ (Oct. 24-1m. 


YACHT “NORTHERN LIGHT” FOR SALE. 

HE Undersigned having concluded to withdraw from Yachting, offers for sale the 
well known schooner yacht NORTHERN LIGHT, 70 tons burthen The N _L. is 
most substantially built of white oak, copp:r fastened, coppered to the wales, and is 
— thoroughly found in all respects. ‘There are two state-rooms, having two berths 
each, and eight open berths, (four of which are double,) in her after cabin, which, with 
eight berths in her forward cabin, afford accommodations for 24 passengers, being ad- | 

mirably calculated for a yacht or packet for passengers in our Southern waters. 
The qualities ofthe NL for sailing, and as a ‘ Sea Boat,” are too well known to re- 





| every description—Violin, Violincello, and Guitar Strings of the best quality 


Capt. May’s Quick Step, composed by J. A. Yanden, and arranged for the p 
Forte 

Magnolia March, composed by S. E. Sull, and arranged for tha Piano Forte in 
style for young pupils. 

Palo Alto Waltz, by a Lady of Brooklyn, and dedicated to Gen. Z. Taylor ani his 
gallant associates. ; i 

Der Watcher Waltz, in which the popular melody of the Watcher is introduced by 
N.P. B. Curtis. 

A large assortment of Sheet Music always on hand. Also, Musical Instruments of 


iano 


an easy 


Piano Fortes of superior tone and finish, from the most celebrated manufactories jp 
Boston. Second hend instruments to loan on hire 
All Musical Instruments Toned and Repaired. (Aug. 29.) 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS. — 
fy = Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of these beauti- 
ful animals, for a supply of the purest breed of King Charles and Blenhiem spaniels 
will always have them on hand forsale. A litter of King Charles pups for sale, ve; y 
handsome. . 
Address (if by letter post paid) to I]. DARLINGTON, No. 80 Broadway, New York 
where some of the finest specimens can be seen at all times. janl0-ly 


DOGS FOR SALE. 
RS sale, a lot of dogs consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italias 
Greyhounds, King Charles’ Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, 
Pointers and Setters, together with a great variety 5f watch dogs. 
P. S. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best inthe U.S., the price o 
which is $100. Apply to 











WM. MOCRE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
fig The Bloomingdale stages pass the house every half hour. {Marck 7] 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
EVERAL very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for saly 
jat moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get al! (y 
hernformation, by addressing (post paid) Bex No. 91, Trenton, N. J. 


RICHARD FISHER, J¥.s 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 
$ the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watche g 
from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled te offer a very large assortment 
at unusually low prices, as follows :— 
Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $16€ each. 





Sept 23 





~~ 





quire further description. 
For terms, or other particulars, apply to the subscriber, at No. 15 South Market St., | 
Boston. [Oct. 24.] W. P. WINCHESTER. 


HAMBURG (S.C.) RACES. 
HE Hamburg (S. C.) Races, over the Cherokee Pond Course, will commence on 
the 3d Tuesday, 17th Nov. 

A Sweepstakes for three year olds will be run on the first day of the meeting, One | 
Hundred Dollars entrance, half forfeit, Two mile heats. To name and close on the first 
day of October next. 

Also, a Sweepstakes for three year olds, to be run on ts last day of the said meeting, 
Fifty Dollars entrance, half forfeit, Mile heats. To name and close as above. 

mn to make an entry will address’ the proprietor, 

ep - od. 








W.W. GRIGER. 





SWEEPSTAKES, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
WEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds, colts 90lbs., fillies S7lbs. Subscription $200 each, 
$50 ft. T'wo mile heats. Race to come off on the first day of the ensuing annual 
meeting, second week of January. This Stake has closed with the following nomina- 
tions :— 
W.A Stuart names b. c. by Imp. Monarch, out of Imp. Miss Accident. 
R.C. Myers names ch. f by Imp. Leviathan, out of Cora by Eclipse. 
W. M. Myers names br. f. by mp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder. 
Capt. Donald Rowe names br. c. by Billy Harris, out of Lady Morgan. 
J.F.A.& Co names b e. by Argyle, dam by Godolphin. 
. John C. O'Hanlon names br.c by Argyle, dam by Imp. Sarpedon. 
. Wm. Lowndes names ch. f- by American Eclipse, dam by Sir Charles. 
August 4, 1846. jmy. 16.] A. M. JEWELL, Proprietor. 


BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
; ie Subscriber will dispose of the following lot of fine horses, on accommodating 
terms :— 

No. 1. Fidelity, by Imp. Priam, 5 yrs. 

2. Forest Grove, by John Tyler, 4 yrs. 

3. .Innabella, = Trustee, 3 yrs. 

4. A Boston colt, 2 yrs., very large and fine. 
: The ebove stock is out of Maria Louisa, the dam of Register; the three first are in 
raining. 

If not sold before at private sale, they will be offered at public sale during the 


NAC hw 





, Washington City races, which will commence the 3d week in May. 


[April [8] FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
COL. CROWELL’S BLOOD STOCK. 


Pleasant Hill, Md, April 15, 1246. 





W ILL be sold at Fort Mitchell, Ala., the late residence of Col. JOHN CROWELL, 


on the 22d day of December next, the following Blood Stock :— 
. The celebrated stallion Join Bascom. 
2. The well known horse Little Prince, 7 years old, out of Bolivia by John Bascomb. 
3. Morocco Slipper, brood mare, out of Grey Goose by Timoleon. 
4. Bolivia, brood mare, by Bolivar, out of a mare, the produce of Bellissima and old 
Constitution. 
5. Nancy Clark, brood mare, § years old, out of Morocco Slipper by old Bertrand. 
6. Fanny Hunter, 5 years old, out of Lady Donelson by Imp. Riddliesworth . 
7. Br. f., 4 years old, out of Lady Nashville by John Bascomb. 
8. Ch. f., 4 years old, out of Bolivia by John Bascomb. 
9. Ch. f., 3 years old, out of Lady Nashville by Robin Hood. 
10. Ch. g., 3 years old, out of Morocco Slipper by Doctor Wilson. 
ll. Gr. c., 2 years old, out of Morocco Slipper by Jokn Bascomb. 
12. Ch.c., 2 years old, out of Nancy Clark by Gero. 
13. Gr.c.. oue year old, out of Morocco Slipper by Double Archey. 
14. Ch. c, one year old, out of Nancy Clark by Double Archey. 
15. Ch. f., spring colt, out of Bolivia by John Bascomb. 


oe! 


Morocco Slipper, Nancy Clark and Bolivia are now with foal by Ragland & Davis’s | 


celebrated horse Othello. 

The above stock will be sold on a credit of six or twelve months—the purchaser giv- 
ing bond with good security. JOHN E. BACON, toy oout 

$26.] JOHN R. DAWSON, 5 ~*CCutors. 


JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 206 BROADWAY TO No.3 BARCLAY ST., 





HERE he continues to manufacture guns, pistols and rifles, equal to the best im- | 


ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun 
trade in general. 


N. B. Guns restocked and altered from fiint to percussion; old guns made over to , 
ook as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasonable | 


erms. 


my 16-lyr 





T. BROWN; STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD PAINTER, 
233 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE THE PARK. 
CY of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &c., engraved on stone or brass. Ladies’ seals, 
signet rings, pencil cases, keys, &c , engraved with Arms orany device Dia- 
monds, Amethysts, Topazes, kc. , bought in the rough or cut to any form; Coats of 
Arms found aid painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, ard forwarded to any part 


of the United States or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept with upwards of 200,000 names. | 


June 13.] 





BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVED 
ISITING CARD.—A Plate and Fifty Cards printed for only $1,50; the finest en 
amelled cards, printed from engraved plates, at 50 cents the pack, at JERVIS’ Ori 


ginal Cheap Card Establishment, 338 Broadway, next door tothe Tabernacle. Engrav | 


ing and printing of every description, at prices proportionate with the above. 
March 28, 





WEDDING CARDS! WEDDING CARDS! 


A’ home cards for weddings, and complimeat ce: is for “sending cake out,” beauti- | 
) fully engraved and printed at JERVIS’S Original Cheap Card Establishment, 338 | 
When the sun began to rise, they came one by one from the field to the cover Broadway, (next door to the Tabernacle). Envelopes, brides’ wafers, ribbons, and cake | 


paper. Also, visiting, address, and business cards, Engraving and printing of every 
description, at prices and workmanship to defy competition. Feb. 28. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 
URNISHED and engraved for only $1,50, a silver plated Plate for $3. warranted 





that those quick organs had already warned him of their approach ; the two hares c. equal to any in the city or no sale, at JERVIS’S original cheap Door is - estab- 


ment, 338 Broadway, next dvor to the Tabernacle. eb. 28. 








SAIL BOAT FOR SALE. 

A SLOOP-RIGGED Sail Boat half decked, of 16} feet length and 6 ft. beam, with a 

cast iron centre board, weighing 265lbs., wnich is raised with the greatest ease. 
allast,in addition to her ordinary ballast, which 
runs on a sprirg rail-way. Hoist of mainsail and length of boom, 18 ft. each—foot of 
jib, 6 feet. Her rigging is entirely new, with small brass blocks throughout. She is 
also furnished with air-tight cushions (which cost $35) awnings, colors, anchors, &c. 

FOct.10 





JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 


CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW VORK. 
Fy ba woe and Carriages of the latest and mort fashionable 
order at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality 
in every respect. 
F so gua Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and 
espatch. 


Those who wish to purchase or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me 
call before purchasing elsewhere. fOct. 10-1 y.* 


159 BROADWAY. 
GENTLEMEN ! 





toilet soap, Shaving Creams, Colognes, Hair washes and oils, pomatums, cosmetics; 


necessary for the toilet, &c., &c., all for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
E. ROUSSEL, 





| Couvtions Sts., N. Y., and 114 Chesnut St., Philadelphia. arch 7—1 yr.) 


' experienced workmen, lower than any other house in the city. 


/ doors above the City Hospital, New York. 


atterns made to |} 


HE “JOCKEY CLUB” EXTRACT, and every variety of perfumery, Premium 


Warranted Razers of the finest quality ; hair, nail, tooth and shaving brushes ; combs ; 
gentleman’s R. Road Pocket Companions, and dressing cases, replete with every article 


Manufacturer and importer of fine Perfumes, No. 159 Broadway, bea vor Liberty and 


Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 
All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 
N. B.— Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
Second hand watches, 
and old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 
RICHARD FISHER, Jr 
{mporter of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 —_— ay, afew 
ec 14-lyr 


INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WATCHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON STREET, CORNER OF CLIFF, N. YORK, 
ANUFACTURERS and importers of Fishing Tackle, warranted of the most superior 


quality, wholesale and retail. 
J.C. C. having just returned from Europe, where he made arrangements with the 














best manufactureis, on reasonable terms, for constant supplies of Salmon silk worm gut 
and fish hooks. 
J.& J.C. C. have now in Store, the largest and handsomest variety of tackle ever 


seen in Europe or America, and their arrangements are such that they can supply the 
trade on more liberal terms than hitherto offered. Orders from the trade or amateurs 
punctually attended to. : ; 

500,000 Salmon, medium and Trout zut now in “tere, and fresh supplies constantly 
being received. 

A continued supply of the celebrated O’Shaughnessy hook. 


TOBASCO AND SEGARS. 

OHN ANDERSON & Co., manufacturers of the Honey Dew, fine cut chewing and 

smoking tobacco, snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers, and the public 
generally, that they continue at their old locations, No. 2 Wall, 213 and 215 Duane “t 


where may be had at all times, and in any qnantity—their well known fine cut chewing 


March 28-¢ 





and smoking tobacco, together with every variety of snuff, of the finest qualities, ata 
heavy discount from old prices. —— 

Tia canisters of fine cut chewing, containing 11b. each, carefully put up for shipping, 
and warranted to keep in any climate. 

Constantly on hand, a large assortment of Virgunia manufactured tobacco, embrac.ng 


the finest qualities of Cavendish—including 
‘“ LEFT WICH’S ” 
celebrated pound lump, of the ‘“‘four aces” brand. We weing sole agents for the same in 
New York. 





SEGARS. 
| Always on hand, the choicest selections, of the best brands of Havana and Principe 
_ Segars. (July 22,) Feb. 1 i 
PORTABLE SHAVING CASES. 
HE Subscribers having perfected and finished a variety of the above, offei the same 


asthe most complete yet invented, suitable to the wants of the travelling pubic 
' containing all that is necessary for the toilet, with the addition of the 
| METALLIC RAZOR S5TROP, 
| forsharpening and keeping razors in the most perfect order. 
|; Junes-4m G. SAUNDERS & SON, 177 Broadway, opposite Howard’s Hotel! 
DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. 
F. BROUGH, Agent for Curtis & Harvey’s celebrated eerese. during 
e absence all orders will be promptly attended to, at the old location, 117 Ful 
| Stteet, by Messrs. A BELL & SON. 

W. F. B. has transferred the remainderjof his stock of Shooting Overalls to \i« 
ennings & Co , American ‘Hotel. n 
WILLMER & SMITH’S EUROPEAN TIMES. 

UBSCRIBERS and the public generally are informed that the office of ‘ Oillmer & 
| KD Smith’s European Times’’is removed to 16 Wall st., 2d floor. 

New York, Jan 3, 1846.—janl0-tf. 


FISHING AND FOWLING TACKLE. 


| 
} 
| P J. SIMPSON, 
18 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
MPORTER and manufacturer of Single and Double Barrel Fowling Pieces, lti' 
Pistols, &c. Also on hand, every article suitable for sportsmen. Guns percu 
, ed and repaired in the best manner. 
| FISHING TACKLE. 
An excellent assortment of Fishing Tackle, on the most reasonable terms, wii0:e 
_ Sale and retail. Orders supplied to any extent. 


| 











| N.B. Superior silk worm gut constantly on hand, flies, reels, &c. Mar. 2] 
| FISHING TACKLE. 
| J. B. CROOK 


ESPECTFULLY informs his customers, and the sporting community in g: , 
that he is still at 


— | No. 50 FULTON STREET, 


' where he manufactures and has for sale the most improved Fishing Tackle, in al 

| variety, the quality of which needs‘no guarantc? to insure its giving satisfaction 

| Crook’s Rods and Reels having won for him golden opinions from all that have 

them, ae pledges himself to fully sustain their reputation, and continue to merit th 

tronage ofa liberal public. ; 

N. B. On hand, Walking-cane Chairs—the Neplus Ultra of convenience to the inva* 

| pedestrian. } : ’ : 

| Walking-cane Rods—the best quality ever offered in this market. 

Salmon, Fly and Bass Rods. 

Reels of every size. 

| Artificial Flies and Bait of ail kinds. 

| Gun-powder ofthe most approved qualities. ; , _— 
In fact every article inthe sporting line, of the best quality, and at the lowest marke! 


| prices. ee 
New York, March 5, 1846. March 7—6 





FISHING TACKLE. 
HE Subscriber having purchased the stock and stand, forso many years occ 
by Mr. Samuel Bradler, at the 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, sa 
142 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmca the largest and best selected § 
of Tackle to be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by i" 
Purchasers are requested to call and examine for themselves ——— 
fig Dealers supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. BRAD ae 
Boston, March 25, 1845. } 


od 





FINE BLACK TEAS, 
N small packages, at very low prices—a great variety, some of which are 0! @)' 
ordinary quality —just received. ee cat 
Also, afresh lot of the ‘N. B.” Vin D’ay aa ration, a 
ranilla” ;—old Scheidam Gin—superior old Rum, an oice Brandies, in“) 
py law ' N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine St., Lf nt I! 
| Sept. 17, 1846. [Sel 


SIGHT RESTORED, AND INFLAMMATION OF THE 
CURED BY THE ROMAN EYE BALSAM, 
A SPECIFIC OINTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THE EVE -e lids, $0 8¢ 
HOUSANDS are suffering from weak eyes, or inflammation of the aa ae 
T vere as to deprive them of all the enjoyments of life, and render existe iy cured 


,0MAN 


— 





EYES 


i i t time be complet 
most a burthea to them, when they might in a very short /¢ 
and their eyes restored to their natural brig htness, by using the celebrated 


. & . tain * rem 
EYE BALSAM. There is no article prepared that is so immediately —— Ao se 


by 


ve 

i i tion from the eye lids, and restore the sight. Any <! ; 
prt wach! ee nae ann ean be cured without an operetion, will yield qu gl 
specific effect of this pleasant a lication. Many peonvle have been peters 0 oe hem 
a few applications of this valua Te Balsam, after other means have failed to 

j ice 25 cents. ham 

relief. rad end suid by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Brostwey, age J pho .. 
bers Street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also (sept. 1930.° 


spectable Druggists in the United States.J 
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papas —a — marcaniecmnos 
JUORS, WINES, CORDIALS, &c THE RICHMOND TRAGEDY. 4 
bd p) , s 
LONDON CORDIAL GIN, OLD TOM, CREAM OF THE VALLEY, SAMSON GIN, A FULL AND COM TTEDER OF Sr Te ace met ane os Seat a abt 


IMPERIAL ENGLISH GIN, LONDON XX GIN, 
All of the first quality and superior flavor, direct from the celebrated 
BaRDWELL a etrinte, carefully put up in demijohns or casks 
_of five gallons and =e for family use. 
CORDIALS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, AMONG WHICH ARE THE CELEBRATED 
Ceara, Creme de Noyau, | Eau de Vie Dantzik, 
Citronelle, Creme de Rose, Parfait Amour 
Creme @ Anis, Creme de Vespetro, Peppermint, 

Creme de Menthe, Eau Verte, Creme de Gingembre, 
Creme de Limon. 

BARDWELL’S LEMONADE POWDERS, 
Warranted to keep in ali seasons and climates, producii g a cooling, 
healthy and delicious Lemonade instanteneously. 
BRANDY AND WINES, 
Of the finest quality imported. For sale by 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 70 Trinity Place. 


. CANAD A HOUSE=-CALEDONIA SPRINGS. ; 
TS undersigned begs to inform the public that he has leased, from the oe of 
the Caledonia Spring s, the “‘ Canada House,” which he intends opening for the re- 
ception of visitors on the 13th May instant 

The House has been re cently thoroughly renovated, and the subscriber pledges him. 
self to spare no pains in making his guests comfortable. 

Miss Murray will, as usual, preside over the female department. 

The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Waters, acknow- 
ledged to be, each of their kind, unrivalled in their efficacy for the cure of disease, and 
invigorating qualities. 

For severa) years past they have been approved by the highest of the Faculty, and 
thus acquired a well-merited reputation, which is increasing far and wide. 

The Salt and Sulj hur Baths will be in full operation, from the use of which so many 
visitors have derived extraordinary benefits. 

Stages will leave the Depot, Place d’Armes, Montreal, every morning at seven o’clock, 
and arrive at the Springs by six in the evening : and passengers leaving the Springs at 
= ry the — will arrive in town the same day. The fare each way will be re- 

uced to i2s. 6d. 


Au.1J 








| rection of the Coussel on both sides. 


CHU eitar: the Evidence, the Epistolary Correspondence, with explanatory 


notes, together with the able and eloquent ee of Counsel, is now in press, 
and will be issued in the course of afew days. This report has been gotten up by the 
Editor of the ‘ Richmond Standard,” and has been submitted to the supervision cor- 
RICHARDS & Co., 30 Ann St. 
Oct. 24.] 


VALUABLE WORKS ON SHOOTING, HUNTING, ANGLING, ETC. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE 


| 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. | 





1. THoucuts upon Huntine ; ina Series of Letters to a Friend, by Peter Beck- 
ford, Esq , 8 vo., square, cl , plates..... OS ne 


90.9 £010 60.6. 0%.8.5 op + $1,00 
2. Tue SHooter’s Manvet, or, the Art of Shooting Flying, by James Tyler, . 


Bony 29. OR AGS Sele wieNie WAV FAGS SILC GEI Tc 0 ade OFheehe 31 | 
. THe CompLete ANGLER ; being a Discourse on Rivers, Fish Ponds, Fish and | 

Fishing, by Walton and Cotton, 8 vo., half bd........ 22 cee cecceeee 3,25. 
. THe ANGLER in Wa ces, or Days and Nights of Sportsmen, by Thomas Med 

Wit; Bia; SONS Oj PONE os ei nas ES ER dee icc ce cctectheceees 2,50 | 
. THe Ancier tn IRELAND, or an Englishmen’s Ramble through Connaught | 

and Munster, 2 vols., 12 m., plates......... Stee acs) ‘SOR 


ce. OR, Oe 5, We ig PPOs 3 2s 0 60 003.9 00 5 ne 4 cee On ase onan nte 1,63 | 
. Beer's Ant or Anoiing , 24m , plates... 0. ccc cisceccccccccccecece 
. Warton anp Cotton’s CompLtete ANGLER; Pickering Diamon. Ed...... 
. THe Rop anv THE Gun; being two treatises on Angling and Shooting, by 

James Wilson, F. R.S. E., 8 vo....... Pe Re ee nee 


. Tue Horse anv THE Hounp; by Nimrod, 8 vo. 


~ 
or 


3 

4 

5 

6. THe AnGLeR’s GuipE ; being a Complete Treatise ‘on the Art of Angling, by 
7 

8 1,00 | 
9 


ee eee eres 


10 cece ccc ccc ccc cccccc ccs 38,00 
11. ‘Pur Smooren’s Hann: Boon 5 8 VO... else ccvvcccessscvccececese 1,00 
19. Deromasie Bapoewe ns. (sae s 39 Mic. do. 0:0: s. 0948 vip C4 30 waite Welelve o Woe RD 
13. THe SHooterR’s ANNUAL Present; by T.B. Johnson, 12 m., plates........ 2,50 


. Tue Sportinc Sxetcu Boox ; by J W. Carleton, 8 vo., plates.........0- 2,75 
15. Pinos’ Eoans’ Boon or Sooanres 5 8 vO.,; CE , plates. si. soc cere ccc cccence 3 
16. A Practicat TREATISE ON BritisH Sone Birps; by Joseph Nash, colored 
plates, 12m.. ec ccieceeeeceese 
17. Harewoon’s DicrTionaRy OF Sports ; 12 m., Cl. ...ccccccseccece 


eee ee ee eee ewe eee eee ee enee 





The charges at the Canada House will be as follow :— 
OF ThOPMORIR:. » ges.ce s 00'e sew eeheee o¢eumaee Os. Od. 
By the Week..... 0 ds. Od. per diem. 
By thal Day . . ith cde bs ose ccimey's se ewes 0 7s. 6d. per diem. 
Cale’ ona Springs, May 1, 1846. {my 30.] HENKY CLIFTON. 
JONES’ NORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
CORNER OF BOWERY AND BAYARD STREET. 
HE ‘vroprietor begs leave to announce to his numerous friends and acquaintances, 
that re has leased the above named Hotel for a term of years, and fiatters himself 
that by t:.ct attention to his business, to merit a share of that public patronage which 
has been heietofore bestowed on him at the Second Ward Hotel. The subscriber is | 
now prepared to receive permanent or transient boarders at moderate prices. All those | 
who fave: vim with a call shall be made comfortable. His table will be furnished with | 
he best the market can afford, and his Bar with the choicest Liquors and Segars. 
Jy 4.) EDMUND JONES 


-_——- 


ere eee eer eee eee eee eee eeeee 











THE FRANKLIN HOUSE. 

No. 108 CHESNUT ST., BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH, PHILADELPHIA. 
Se popular and central Hotel, established by the Messrs. Sanderson, having passed 
intc the hands of the Subscriber, he desires to inform his friends and the public that 
it is now open for the reception of guests. | 
To these who have visited ‘‘ The Franklin House,” its advantages as a desirable stop- 
ping place are well known; to those who have not, it will be only necessary to state | 
that it is situated in the busiest part of the most fashionable street, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Custom House, Places of Amusement, Hotels, | 
Steamboet Landings, Rail Road Depots, Public Squares, Couit Houses, &c. &c. 
Since the change of proprietors a large amount of money has been expended in en- | 
larging, re-fitting re-furnishing end painting. Among the numerous improvements, | 
may be mentioned Improved Entrances, a New Ladies’ Ordinary, a New Gentlemens | 
Dining Saloon, New Parlours, New Chambers, New Kitchen, and new Bar Room, be- 
sides many other minor improvements. 
The principal features of a first rate Hotel—‘‘ The Table and Wine Cellars”—will be | 

under the management of 

Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, | 
one of the former proprietors, whose ambition to excelasa Catereris well known. His | 
| 
| 
| 








widely celebrated Cook, ‘‘ Pelletier,” aided by experienced assistants, will still continue 
to be his right hand man. 
The Office and Books will be under the charge of Mr GEORGE P. BURNHAM, late | 
the able editor of the ‘‘ Daily Ohio Union,” of Cincinnati, and more recently of Boston. 
In short great exertions have been made, and hereafter will not be spared, to render 
“The Franklin” one of the very first Hotels tor comfort, convenience, and good living. 
Philadelphia, July 1846. [Jy 18 ] D. K. MINOR. | 
THE ABBY HOTEL=BLOOMINGDALE ROAD. 
APTAIN M. H. TRUESDEL, late of the North River, having taken the above house 
begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that he is prepared to accommodate 
families, or single gentlemen, with beard ‘ot lodging on reasonable terms. The situa- 
tion of this popular place is most salubrious—the house the most commodious to be 


found—and the grounds connected therewith, render it the mest desirable and pleasant ! 
summer residence, as well as for a daily resor:, that it is possible to find in the vicinity of ! 
the city. The taBLe will be supplied with all the delicacies of the season ; and no ex- | 
pense spe’ | to make visitors comiortable. ‘The Bar is stocked with Wines and Liquors | 


of choice » ends, as well as Ales, segars, &c., of the best quality. 
Moore’ tine of stages leave the City Hall every torty minutes, and a continuation | 

of the Knickerbocker line, every fifteen minutes—on Sundays, from Canal St. every 

forty minutes. {June 27. 





“BON SEJOUR.” 

{NIEL W. LOCKWOOD would inform the public that his house is now in complete 

order for the receptionof guests. He warrants good entertainment, good fare, good 
attendance, and good quarters. 

Poultry, eggs, milk, butter, &c., are raised upon the place. Horses and carriages, 
boats and boatmen are supplied at a moment’s notice. The house is large and commo- 
dious, with extensive outbuildings. Beautiful gardens, walks, flowers, shrubbery, and 
scenery, make its attractions complete. 

The Kili Van Kull in front of the house is a favorite fishing ground, and all who are 
fond of the sport can be provided with tackle, bait, &c. The bar-room and billiard-room 
are detached from the house, ina large new building erected for the purpose. The 
drive from Jersey City, either through Communipaw, or the “ Five Corners,” is unsur- 
passed in scenic beauty. The steamer “Passaic” stopping four times a day, and the 
Staten Island Ferry Boat, make the place within easy reach. 

Those who desire a quiet, rural, retired residence in the summer ; undisturbed by 





derate terms, are invited to call at Bergen Point, New Jersey, where they may be sure | 
to find a ‘* Bom Sejour”’—.Anglice, Good Quarters. 





May 20. iSic. my 23. 
———_ —— ———- 
MASSAPEQUA HOUSE, 
SOUTH OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND, 

the sulscriber having leased the Massapequa House and well known Fishing Pond 

adjoiuing, (lately owned by D.S. Jones, Esq.,) will open the same on the first day 
oi March next, tor the wecommodation of sportsmen and others. The great anxiety ex- 
pressed by a number of gentlemen in New York, to fish in this eelebrated Pond, has in- 


duced the subseriber to furnish, at a heavy expense, the above house. The rooms are all 
large and airy, with marble mantles, mahogany doors, kc. There is in the establish- 


ment a hot and cold water bath room—also, a bathing-house a short distance from the 
house, where the pure salt water from the ocean ebbs and flows daily. Fine boots, for 
tailing, fishing or shooting, will be always in attendance, eitheron the lake orbay. Per- | 


f0ls Wishing to visit the above establishment, can take either the morning or evening 


train of cars from New York to Farmingdale, where they will find acomfortable stage to | 


convey them a distance of four miles, to the house. Families wishing rooms for the sum- 
mer will do well to call and select them early in the season. 

The subscriber having haa some experience in keeping a Hotel, pledges himself that 
nothing shall be wan’ing on his part, to make his house agreeable to all who may honor 
bim with their company. 8. S. JONES, 
South Oyster Bay, Keb, 12, 1846.—[Feb. 14-6m.*] 


OAKLEY & SMITH; 
ORAWANPAM HOUSE TERMINATION OF HARLEM RAILROAD. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. [a9] 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. . ; 
Third Avenue, cor. 40th-st. (3 mivesfrom the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rai 
road Depot.) 
ERSONS taking a quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
for their use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebratea AL 
BANY PAL ALE always on hand. 





a 








London papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. Marck 


. F.COLSEY,&CO, 

JO enti lersh ppc of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 
Yi warranted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 

viz. -— 


FARO TABLES, 





PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CAS», | 
BAGATELLE TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
BACKGA\! .ON TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 
JEWELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &e., &c., 
Manufactured at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. 


RACING SADDLES. &c. 
HE Subscribers keep constantly on hand a large and superior assortment of Racing 
Saddies from 2lbs. upwards, and saddles leadened in such a manner that they can 
be varied all of Slbs. 
Also, Training Saddles, linen and woollen Horse Dresses, of all descriptions. Jockey 
Caps and dresses, whips, spurs, bridles, sweating blankets, rollers, cock gafts, &c. 
, they mvite the attention of purchasers also to their stock of fashionable Harness— 
‘atest London” style hunting saddles, Mexican, Oregon and Texas saddles. Patent 
pring dumb jockies, patent saddle-cloths, English ‘ Prince Albert” and “ Victoria” 
‘idles, bitts, sturreps—London brushes, combs, enamelled leather bags, holsters—pa- 
tent sice) spring” solid sole leather travelling trunks, &c. 
This beiz g the oldest established Saddiery Warehouse in the City of New York, and 
, 4g Well known throughout the Uui ed States, they consider it only necessary to re- 
‘er to William Gibbons, bsq., of New Jersey, ‘‘ owner of Fashion,” for their promptness 
4.9 experience in — orders for the Stable. 
- . B. & J. BULL, Saadlers, &c., 206 Broadway, New York. 
N.B. Volanti Harness for the West Indies, made up in the richest 70, order. 
ct. l7-ly. 


TRUNK, 


April6 








HIESON’S PATENT WHALEBONE RIBBED TRAVELLING 
TO THE TRAVELLING COMMUNITY. 


T° obtain a Travelling Trunk of sufficient elasticity and strength so as to preserve 
= its shape under all the circumstances to which it is expo-ed in travelling, has al- 
{3s been an object of great interest to the trade and to the travelling petegpt we A 
-_* Subse: iber begs to announce to both that he has succeeded in making one, which, 
Tom its superior urability, beauty, lightness and strength, is eminently ae A of 
,€ir patronage, and which he respectfully begs to introduce to their notice. In offer 
78 is desideratum to the public, the undersigned claims for it more elegance of shape, 
ore durability and more lightness end strength, than has ever been combined ina 
an eens Trunk They are particularly adapted to officers of the Army and Europe- 
in ravelling. To secure its value and prevent imitation, and consequent me FOP, 
Point taued Letters Patent for it from the Pstent Office, Washington, and has ap 
ps ieee pelacions agent in New York City, WOOD amar ay? —— 

eling trunk manufacturer, No. 160 Ful t, o site St. Paul’s Church. 

June 20.) © an Tee J. HIBSON. 





| 21. Stasie Tarx anv TaB_e Tack, for Sportsmen, 12m.,cl.... 


| of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. 


| 
| 
the bustle of over-fashionable watering places, with excellent accommodations and mo- 
! 
' 


to the market of Po’keepsie renders its location desirable for Farmin 
| 


Be . | the Ist of October :— 
N.B.—* Bell’s Life in London,” ‘Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various ot «1! Inflamed and sore eyes, from colds.... 24 


} permanently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 


1 

see eevee 1, 

. Brown’s TaxiDERMIStT’s ManuaL; Plate, 12m...... PE FEE a 
19. Tue SportsmMan’s, FarmMeR’s, aND CatTTLe Doctor’s Vapre-Mecum; by J. 
Mieremten, Bae., JBM, Bisa §. 055i ne dan eas {Hebe cae dates 

- THe Doc anv THE Sportsman, with Hintsto Shooters, by J. &. Skinner, 
With praces, JEM, Cl... 2 occ os 


22. Canine PatnoLoey, or a Description of the Diseases of Dogs, ‘by Delabere 
Blaine, 8 vo.,cl...... 


eee eee ere eee eee eee eee eeeeeeens 


coecccccce 9,50 
May 2. 





EUGENE SUE’S AND LEVER’S WORKS. 
EUGENE SUE’S WORKS. 

LATREAUMONT, or the Court Conspirator. A Historical Romance, by Eugene Sue, 
author of ‘‘The Wandering Jew,” ‘“‘ Mysteries of Paris,” ‘‘ Matilda,” etc. Price 
25 cents. 

THE TEMPTATION, or the Watch Tower of Koat-Ven. A Romantic Tale, by En- 
gene Sue. Price 25ccents. Translated from the French. 

THE HOTEL LAMBERT, orthe Engraver’s Daughter. A Tale of Love and Intrigue, 
by Eugene Sue Price 25cents. Translated trom the French by a lady of Boston. 

LEVER’S WORK 

THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. A Tale of 1760, by Charles Lever, author 
of ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer,” ‘‘ Charles O’Malley,” ‘‘ Arthur O’Leary,” ‘Jack Hinton,” 
etc etc Price 2d cents. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, 2 Astor House, N. Y. 
TAYLOR, WILD & Co., corner of North and Baltimore §ts., Baltimore, Md. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
TRANSLATED BY HERBERT. 


COMPLETE IN TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES, PRICE 50 CENTS. | 





= 





‘The Translation by Herbert is elegant aud spirited, and the only one, in our estima | 
tion, worth reading.”—New York Tribune. 


The trade supplied by RICHARDS & Co., 30 Ann St., N. Y. 


PEYTONA AND FASHION’S RACE. 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE 
RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, 
Waich came off on the UNION COURSE, L. I., on the 15th of May, 1844, designed and 
drawn by C. SEVERIN, and published by 
H. R. ROBINSON, 142 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
AVING been shown to us, we assure the public that the representation of the 
Horses, the Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most perfect of anything we 
have witnessed. 
H. ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. | SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. 
K. VANLEER, Trainer of Peytona. | J. LAIRD Rider ot Fashion. 
F. C.PARMER (Barney), Rider of Peytona'! H. K. TOLER, Proprietor of the 
STEPHEN VELSOR, Broke Peytona. Union Course, L. I. 





fu The above Print, with a variety of others, may be had, wholesale and retail, at | 


14: Nessau st. 
PEDLARS supplied with Lithographic Prints et $3 and $6 per hundred, 
TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICLS, &c. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- 
spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post pard. 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., 
No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House 


COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY 
OF 


PARSONS & Cow FLUSHING, NEAR NEW YORK, 


[n8] 











Aug 27-tf 












| appears to be cured, and radically so. 





HE Proprietors of this establishment are constantly increasing their stock, which 
now covers nearly seventy acres of ground, and includes every desirable variety 
Their possession of Speci | 
men Grounds, for the testing of every variety of fruit they cultivate, affords them in- | 
creased facilities for the attainment of correctness. 
They would call attention also to their large collection of Foreign Grapes, some se- | 
venty varieties of which they are fruiting under glass, and many of which are suitable | 


| for open culture in the Southern States. | 


To venders and those who purchase in large quantities, a liberal discount will be 
, made. Catalogues can be obtained gratis of Parsons & Lawrence, 10 Pine st.; of A. B. | 
Allen, 187 Water st., New York; oref the Proprietors by mail. Aug 29 tlnov 


| FOR SALE, 
A SPLENDID MANSION HOUSE AND GROUND; 


WITH FROM SIXTY TO SEVENTY ACRES. 
| OGDEN offers for sale. on very reasonable terms, a Splendid Mansion House and 





Ground, with from sixty to seventy acres, situated on the Hudson River, and on 
the Hyde Park Road, about one mile above Po’keepsie. The dwelling house is 30 x 40 
| feet, with piazza front and rear, and was built at very great expense for a splendid fa- 
mily residence. There are Barns, Stables, Cribs, and all the necessary out buildings 
| for a Farm, and wash-houce, bake-house, kitchen, and every convenience for a family. 
The woodland comprises ten acres, and the rest is choice arable land, and its vicinity 
purposes. The 
Hudson River Rail Road will pass within a short distance of the rear line of the proper- 
ty, which will bring it within 24 hours of the city of New York. 

The above property is offered for sale, withthe furniture of the house and stock on 
the Farm, or will be exchanged for unexceptionable New York City or Brooklyn pro- 
perty or merchandize. 

$5000 may remain on bond and mortgage. 

For further particulars apply to 

A. OGDEN, House, Land and Commission Agent, 


| 





Sept. 12.] 67 Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. 


OPTHALMIC DISPENSARY. 
MONTHLY REPORT 
O* number of cases successfully treated, and discharged as entirely cured, at Dr. 
WHEELER’S Opthalmic Dispensary, No. 29 Greenwich Street, (near the Battery) 
New York. 
Diseases cured and operations successfully performed from the Ist of September to 





Dimness of sight... ..cccccssescee F 
Inflamed trom hereditary causes...... 6] Cataracts ........ 3 
Eruptive affections. ...........-.. 16} Abcess of the cornea. .... 2 ees ere 7 
4 
8 


eer eee eee eee 





Egyptian opthalmia.............-. 2/{| Injuries to the eyes from accident.... 
Rheumatic GO cv ciccecedcsicoese 0) ERG OMIEIOEG, «06+ 20 655 
Erysipelotous do. ....... mf Syphilitic eruption of the eye lids.... 
Gonnorhoeal do... 5 | Fiims and specks....... 

Pamphlets in relation to Dr. Wheeler’s treatment and cures of 
Eye may be had gratis at his office. 


TOOTVH-ACHE CURED IN ONé& MINUTE 
BY THE USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE. 
HIS is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums in one minute. : 
The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will 





esereeree 


diseases of the 
(Oct. 17-1m. 





Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers Street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectable 
Druggis‘s in the United States. Price 25 cents. [Sept. 19. 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURED BY LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 
I, those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that { am fully convinced that BROOKS’ 
Elastic Metallic Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everything of the kind 
before introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running 
walking, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
distance, and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles and a quarter 
over the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
the admirably constructed “ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
BROOKS, 153 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming im Conqueror 
Be the gratification to my mind what it may, af the result, | must acknowledge that I 
am much indebted to Mr. besuke and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which I offer him 

any thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 
Nem York, 4th June, 1844. [Sept 15] H ‘STANNARD. 


GOTHIC HALL BOWLING SALOON. 
No. 316 BROADWAY, N. Y. ee ; 
Nyy being the largest and most magnificent establishment of the kind in the city, 
(or world,) and being visited only by the most respectable ae the proprie- 
tor takes this method of inviting citizens and strangers to give him acail ; andif atten 
tion to pt ney and to their “peep a ie best Cree in the city have any weight, 
he is confident they will be pleased wi eir visits. 

Attached to the "establishment is one of the finest and best ventilated bar rooms in 
the city, and the Bar is stocked with the very best of wines, liquors, ale and segars— 
also, a Billiard-room, the most quiet and respectable in the city. 

April 4. CHAS. D. STILES, Proprietor. 


















SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, - - 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL ! 


DISEASES. ARISING FROM AN IMPUR | 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM THE BLOUG, 


NAMELY: 

Scrofula, or King’s Evil--Rheumatism— Obstinate Cuteneous Erupti 7 

tules on the face—Blotches— Biles— Chronic Sore Fyes—Rine ~~ ata 
Scald Head—Enlargement and Pain ef the Bones and Jeints— Stubborn Ul- 

cers— Syphilitic toms— Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury— Ascites or 
Dropsy—Exposure or Imprudence in Life. Also, 
Chronic Constitutional Disorders, 
will be removed by this 
Preparation. 
HE VALUE of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of ite 
usefulness is extending. It is approved and highly recommended by Physici 

and is admitted to be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root tha 
has ever been employed in medical practice. It is rot local in its operation, but general, 
extending through the whole system. It neutralizes the poisonous elements in the 
blood, oat restores a healthy tone to the organs which generate that fluid. In scrofu- 
lous and all external disorders, the result is a rapid healing of the sores and pustules ; 
in rheumatism, and other painful affections of the muscular fibre, a speedy removal of 
the pain, and in all cases, a renewal of strength, keeping pace with the retreat of the 
disease from the system. It is put up in a highly concentrated form for convenience and 
portability, and when diluted according to the directions, each bottle will make six 
times the quantity, equal to one quart, and is then superior in medical value to the vari- 
ous preparations bearing the name. The proprietors are almost daily receiving testi- 


, Monials of the most respectable character, testifying to its great value as an active and 


curative medicine. 
“TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 

Let THE Facts Speak For THemMse._ves.—The following certificate is only another 
link in the great chain of testimony to its merits. Let the afflicted read and be convinc- 
ed. What it has done once it will do again. 

Charleston, Mass., Sept.,23d, 1845. 

This maycertify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for ten years afflicted 
with the scrofulous humor. At the age of seven years he had the measles, which pro- 
bably caused this humor to make its appearance in a most singular way, covering his 
body from his head to his feet with small tumors. I consulted a Doctor of Medicine 
and he examined him three days in succession, and not understanding his case, advised 
me to consult Dr. Rogers, of New York, I then being a resident in that city. Aftera 
long and Critical examination, having more than thirty other medical gentlemen with 
him att. e time, he pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil. The child was then pre- 
scribed hor, and commenced taking medical drugs from that time. He grew worse un- 
til Junefof 1837, and then his bones became affected in consequence of the mercury that 
had bee 2 givenhim A piece of bone came pag from his under jaw, in the first place, 
as large as an English walnut, a piece from his forehead as large as a sixpence, anda 
piece from near the crown of his head. It then went to the back and side, and dis- 
charged in three pee From thence to one of his limbs, separating, in consequence of 
the ul Ceration, the muscles and cord from the bones of the ankle joint on the back part. 
He had at one time fifteen running sores or issues from the glands of the throat and those 
places I have mentioned. In 1840! lived in Portsmouth, N. H., and he was attacked 
with a Rheumatic Fever, which settled in one of his hips, which swelled as large ag 
three of the other. Being under medical treatment, they gave him laudanum until he 
lost his reason. Then1 became alarmed and sent for a Thomsonian. His medicine 
helped his hip and restored his reason. The third time he was attacked with thi: fever 
in 1342, when hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparilla, and being perfectly satisfied that all 
other medicines had failed of effecting a cure, | sent and procured six bottles, and by the 
time he had taken it all I considered him well. Those places healed—he became bright 
and lively—color came to his tace and lips—from that time till the Fall of 1844 his com- 
plaints never troubled him. At that time he became deaf, which continued until last 
March, when his right eye became affected ; from that to the left eye, covering the 
sight of the eye so that he was in a great measure deprived of sight. 

Knowing that Sands’s Sarsaparilla was the only medicine that had ever done him any 

vy) Japplied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary, at Boston, for more. He has taken fifteen 

dollars’ worth, which has removeu the humor from his eyes and hearing, and he now 

I verily believe all this latter trouble might 

have been avoided if I had continued thoroughly the use of the Sarsaparilla when he 
was under its influence the first time. 

These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, and I feel it my duty to make 
those facts known to the public, for the benefi: of those who may be afflicted in like 
manner: feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely from the effect of 
this invaluable medicine. HANNAH W. BECK, 228 Main St. 

Suffolk, ss. Boston, October 13,1845.—Then personally appeared the above named 
Hannah W. Beck, and made solemn oath that the above certificate, by her suvscribed, 
and statements therein contained, are true. 

Before me, JAMES RICE, Justice of the Peace. 


The following is an extract from a letter received from Mrs. Bevan, who had been af- 


| flicted for several years with Scrofulous Ulcers, Dyspepsia, &c., and recently with an 


affection of the Throat ane Chest : 
Baileysburg, Va., Dec. 13th, 1845. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Before I commenced using your Sarsaparilla, my sufferings 
were almost past expression; my throat was completely ulcerated, I hada dreadful 


| cough, and there were frequently weeks together that I could not speak above a whis- 


er; and besides, the inflammation from my throat extended to my head, so that m 
rearing was very much impaired. After taking the Sarsaparilla a short time, my health 
improved, and my throat is now well; | amas free from cough and tightness of the 
chest as ever I was, and can hear quite distinctly. My throat has been well about three 
mouths, the cure of which has been effected entirely by the use of your Sarsaparilla. 
Your friend, LOUISA R. BEVAN. 
The following letter, received from Capt. Garrow, a gentleman well known, and of 
the highest respectability, residing in Mobile, shows conclusively the value and efficacy 
of Sands’s Sarsaparilla in cases of chronic rheumatism: 
Mobile, Ala., July 3d, 1944, 
Messrs. Sanps—Gents.: I was afflicted for more than ten years with rheumatism, and 
it is with pleasure I avail myself of this opportunity to express to you the salutary effect 
your Sarsaparilla had onme. In January, 1842, bee ome se of your agents, Messrs. 
Mosely & Tucker, five bottles, which I took agreeably to the printed directions, which 
cntiealy removed the complaint, and I have now every reason to believe my health is 
permanently recovered. Yours, very respectfully, S. H. GARROW. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained of Agents, gratis. 

Prepared and sold, by A. B. and D.SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of 
William, New York. 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. 
—six bottles for $5. 

fig- The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsaparil- 
la that has been, and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most diffi- 
cult diseases to which the human frame is subject; therefore ask for Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and take no other. [Mar 9. 


Price, $1 per bottle 








PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 

all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 

ing disorders the most opposite iz ** ~*~ recognised symptoms—but more particularly im 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructiona, oF 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, wnicn ‘here is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic acticn mm nearly every organ of the body, and in every grade of human 
siiotence : and whether we survey it iu the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the alarmi 
CONVUISIOAS 01 ine epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and sa 
ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 

To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
rient properties, are especially recommended. 

OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the geauine medicine, s pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition, 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 

104 John-st., opposite Cliff. 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 

nO. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE 4MERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afllicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain is 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 
vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be takem 


Dec 28 








' by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
° 


Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a 
Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. Ina word, it can be 
worn by the youngest infant with yore safety. sn 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is giver 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in childrem, 
without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., ; 

April 16 Principal of the Institute. 


CHAPMAN'S MAGIC sTROP. 


HAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone (of four sides), is an article of acknow 
C ledged superiority, with which every person can set his own razors, and wherever 
he amy oy either atseaor on land, is always in possession of the means of keeping 

i order. 

Pe ebeagocceets four faces, each of different materials, so arranged as to produce 
successive degrees of keenness, commencing with No. 1, the Hone (of ten times the or 
dinary power), which thins the blade, and finishing on No. 4, which is of plain calf-skin 
expressly prepared for perfecting the edge. Nos. 2 and3 are of the same beautiful calf 
skin, each with a composition differing in their grinding properties, and the four toge- 
ther forming the most complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and ever 
after keeping it in perfect order. 

Retail prices, 50c., 62}c., 75c., and $1 each—and from $3,50 to $8 per dozen, warrant- 
ed to please, or the money returned. ° * 2 

n29-ly]} L. CHAPMAN, Manufacturer, 102 William-st., New York. 


BEAK’S OIL. 
HIGHLY SCENTED AND PURE FOR THE HAIR. 
F all the preparations for the HAIR, or WHISKERS, nothing equals the Oil prepar- 
ed from Bear’s Grease In most instances it resto:es the hair to the bald, and will 
effectually preserve it from falling off, in any event It was long noted by such eminent 
Physicians and Chemists as Sir Hamphrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear’s 
Grease, properly prepared, was the best thing ever discovered for the preservation of 
the hair, or restoring it when bald. The subscriber has spared no expense in getting 
the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a man 
ner that the oil, combined with its high perfume, renders it indispensable for the toilet 
and dressing-room ofall. och 
Prepared and sold by HEN RY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, successor v . BE 
Sands & Co., 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers Street. In bottles, 50 cents .- jarge, 
25 cents for small. [Sept. 19-3m. 

















192 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF JOHN STREET. 


TO THOSE WHO SHAVE THEMSELVES. 
HE celebrity of “ Ring’s Verbena Cream” throughout the United States _ ef 
T been approached by any other Shaving Soap. It is firmly mccetng ayy 4 dheme : 
i universally admitted, that no article hitherto discon Loa Cream does. 
A t e “ P | 
es . t tobations ok past pears. ° written signature, under the directions for use, 
of “C. H. Ring.” 
il, and for exportation vy 
Prepared for sale, wholessle, 1. Druggist, 102 Broadway, corner of John St. 


N.B. C. H. R. is the only agent in New York for Cross’s Specific — ae 
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PARR THEATRE, 


oe" BOXES $1—-PIT 50 C ALLERY 25 CENTS. 
Beaten at 7.0” and the performances will commence at 7}. 
ONDA: night of Mr. and Mrs. KEAN’S engagement THE WIFE’S SE- 
CRET—and other entertainments. 
FRIDAY—Mrs. KEAN’S Benefit. 3 
Mr and Mrs KEAN wil! perform every evening this week, with the exception of 


Saturday,on which occasion the Theatre will be closed for the purpose of preparing for | 


the tragedy of King John 





THEATRE FOR RENT. ; 

HE Theatre at Richmond, Va., is for rent for the ensuing season, commencing the 

ist Nov., and ending the 'st of April or May, at the option of the lessee. It con- 

tains an extra compliment of svenery—stock wardrobe—properties and furniture —all in 

the most perfect order. Extensive alterations have recently been made, adding much 

tothe comfort and beauty of the house, making it altogether superior to any theatre of 

its size inthe Union. Toa responsible manager, who will furnish a good company and 

conduct the business properly, the terms will be made so reasonable as to make it very 
desirable, and it is believed, a profitable speculation. , 

Apply at this office, or address ‘‘ Proprietor of the Theatre, Richmond, Va. _[s. 19. 


AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS. 
igen Subscriber will open this Theatre for the season on the Ist November next ; the 
company will consist of performers of well kuown talent and celebrity, it being my 
intention of procurin. one of the best Dramatic Companies in the Union. 
will find it to their edvantage to negotiate with this establishment. George 
Holland, Esq., is my duly authorised agent in New York, all ane and other 
matters of business connected with the theatre, made by him, will be binding on me. 
Address, post-paid, to Geo. Holland, (agent) Olympic Theatre, N. Y. 
8. P. STICKNEY, Proprietor of American Theatre, New Orleans. 
June 13, 1846. Jy 13-6m. 


“IT AM MYSELF ALONE,” 


ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, corner of Chatham and Mulberry Sts., the only 
I, acknowledged Legitimate Costumer, in this, our great and glorious country. 
Edwin Forrest is the great American Tragedian— 
Andrew Jackson Allen is the great American Costumer, and defies competition, let it 
come from any part of the Globe.—vivaT RES PUBLICA. [Oct. 3 


at Things Theatrical. 


At the Park Theatre Mr. Coxuinws has been the main attraction during 
the week, and despite the almost continual inclemency of the wezther, he 
has succeeded in drawing gond houses. The range of pieces in which he 
usually appears are among the most witty and mirth-provoking of any of 
the acting dramas, and he personates the heroes with such a hearty earnest- 

















ness and bewitching drollery, that success is sure to crown his efforts. Add- | 


ed to this, his superb voice —which is nightly called into requisition by the 
iutroduction of numerous songs, which are sure of an encore—give a varie- 
ty and a charm to his performances almost unsurpassed. 

On Monday, a two act comedy, called ** The Soldier of Fortune,” written 
by Webster and Bourcicault, was produced with success. It is a light, agree- 
able trifle, abounding with humorous points and comic situations ; and was 
played with great spirit by all concerned. The plot is briefly this:— 

The scene lies at Versailles,and the time is 1702 Captain O'Rourke 
(Collins), the ** Soldier of Fortune,” an Irishman, ‘* of Kildare by his father 
and Kilcash by his mother,” with a heart as light as his purse, finds bim- 
self, the war being at an end, ‘‘ a victim to peace,” and obliged to gain his 
livelihood by becoming a professional second, and offering his services to 
any une in want of such an accommodation—a rather hazardous mode of 
living, as the laws against duelling, particularly within the precints of the 
court, were then very stringent. Wandering one day in the palace grounds, 
he receives a bouquet, thrown from a window by some unknown lady, who 
afterwards turns out to be the Baroness Beaupre, (Mrs. Abbott,) who has a 
slight penchant for the young Duke of Anjou, (Mrs. Hunt,) just acceded to 
the throne of Spain, for whom she intended the bouquet, and who, on his 
part, is desperately in love with her. O'Rourke, meeting the Baroness in 
the grounds, makes love to her, under the impression that she is struck with 
his person. Count Albert, (A. Andrews,) a nephew to the Baron, is also 
in love with his aunt-in-law, and boasting of her kindness to him, is over- 
heard and challenged by the young Duke, who engages O'Rourke as his se- 
cond. The latter, mistaking the Duke for a page of the Count, treats him 


with the utmost freedom, and offers to take his place against the Count, ' 


when the Duke is wounded by the latter. The Duke, to reward the Cap- 
tain’s gallantry, secretly bestows on him the office of equerry, and the direc- 
tion of the royal bedchamber, two offices for which the Baron Beaupré, 
(George Andrews,) and Jolivers (Fisher) have long been seeking. The Cap- 
tain attributes his good fortune to the Baroness, whom he supposes in love 
with him, and by talking of her to the Baron, excites the jealousy of the 
latter, who attempts to send him to the Bastile, but is defeated by the Duke, 
who is at length revealed to the Captain by the Baroness. O’Rourke, after 
all the freedom he has made with the Duke, is horrified at the discovery, 


but instead of being put to death, as he expected, is taken into favor, and | 
has his two offices confirmed. He prevails on the Duke to bestow one of 


them on the Baron, on condition that the latter will bestow on him the 
hand of his niece ; and so every thing ends happily. 


** The Irish Ambassador,” ** Born to Good Luck,” ‘* The Nervous Man,” 
and other favorite pieces have made up the bills for the week. 

Next week the Keawns again appear, and will, no doubt, meet with their 
accustomed success. They open in ‘‘ The Wife’s Secret,” one of the most 
interesting and affecting plays ever produced. Mrs. Kran surpasses her- 
self by the masterly manner in which she personates the heroine ; indeed, 


taken as a whole, it is a treat of the rarest kind, and no one should fail to | 


witness it. On Monday week “ King John,” with all the magnificent 
scenery and dresses, so lcng in preparation, is to be produced. 

Paxmo’s Opera House, in Chamber Street, will open on Monday for a 
short season of twelve nights, under the direction of the renowned Cu1p- 
PENDALE. Ballets will be the great attraction, with the beautiful and grace- 
ful Auevusta as the star, aided by vaudevilles, in which Mary Taytor, 
Miss Puiuuips, and others will appear. If this attraction does not nightly 
fill every seat in this delightful little theatre, we shall be greatly mis- 
taken. 

At the Bowery a new candidate for fame has made her appearance-——Mrs. 
CoLemAN Pope, an English actress of quite a distinguished reputation. 
She has appeared in “* The Hunchback,” ** As you like it,” ** Lady of Lyons,” 
and other comedies, with marked success. 

The Chatham, Olympic, and Alhamra are in full blast, each vieing with 
the other in producing a variety of entertainments suited to the tastes of 
their numerous patrons. 


James W. Watiacx.—This distinguished histrion, who for many years 


has occupied such a high place in the estimation of all lovers of good act- 

ng, has just concluded an engagement in Philadelphia. We had hoped 
that we should hear of his announcement at some of our theatres ere this, 
but we now learn that other engagements will preclude his appearance in 
this city until next April, when he will produce five new dramas suited to 
his peculiar powers. Mr. Wallack will open at the Federal St. Theatre in 
Boston on Monday next. From there he visits Charleston, Columbia, and 
Savannah, reaching New Orleans about the 15th of January. His tour will, 
without doubt, prove profitable to himself and gratifying to his numerous 
friends. 


Federal St. AucGusra and Mrs. Mowarr are at the Howard Atheneum. 
The Boston Museum opened as a theatre on Wednesday last. It is said to 
be a very beautiful structure, well adapted to the purpose. Srvorr and 
HERR ALExanpenr are also with them. 

At Philadelphia, the Seguins and Frazer are at the Walnutst. Buan-. 
Gy is at the Arch st. 


ANDERSON is doing a great business at Baltimore. 





Concerts.—The Concert in aid of the German Benevolent Society, at the 
Tabernacle, on Tuesday last, was much less fully attended, on account of 
the severe storm, than it would otherwise have been. Still the announce- 
ment of the name of De Meyer attracted a fair audience, and the concert 
went off to the delight of all present. 

Herz gave a second Concert on Thursday evening, at the Tabernacle. 
We are pleased to see that the public, as well as the entire press, are una 
nimous in awarding to him the warmest praises for his exquisite taste and 
brilliant execution. He has made an impression that will not easily be ef- 
faced, but will add by every performance to his already distinguished repu- 
tation. 





' 

_Henry Herz was born in Vienna, (Austria.) He began his musical stu- 
dies at the age of four years, and the progress he made was so rapid, that, 
although only eight years of age, he was called upon to play at a concert 















given in of Na _ for that oc- 
casion was one of Hummel’s most difficult co! , and the success he 
obtained was so great that his father determined to devote him entirely to 
the study of the piano forte, and under his guidance he soon acquired that 
_ rapidity of execution, particularly in running es, for which he still 

stands unsurpassed. At the same time he took lessons in harmony and 
courterpoint from the celebrated organist Hunten, and he was no less pre- 
cocious as a composer than as a pianist. When nine years of age, he com- 
| posed a sonata, of which Beethoven said, “‘ This is the eldest son of a nu- 
_ Merous and hopeful family.” 

Henry Herz arrived in Paris in the year 1820, and notwithstanding the 
strict exclusion of all foreigners, prescribed by the rules of the royal cen- 
servatoire, he was unanimously admitted as a pupil after having undergone 
a severe examination before a jury composed of the greatest musical cele- 
brities, and presented himself in the same year, as a canditate for the first 
prize. He unfortunately fell sick a few weeks before the appointed day, 
and his fellow-students rejoiced at having thus got rid of a powerful rival, 
sat about studying Dussek’s twelfth concert, ad a Toccata, by Clementi, 
which were the prizes chosen by the Directors. One day only, before the 
public trial, he felt sufficiently recovered to resume his studies, and, con- 
trary to the advice of his friends, to wait till the next year, he presented 
himself, and to the astonishment of all, the first prize of honor was unani- 
mously awarded to him. A few months after, he made his first public ap- 
| pearance in Paris, at a concert given by Catalani, and the Press teemed with 
| praises of the youthful prodigy. 
| Having now attained a perfection of execution unsurpassed by any liv- 
_ ing pianist, he devoted the greater part of his time tocomposing. The first 
| plece that attracted the atteution of the musical public, was his “ Air Ty- 
| rolien,” which had an immense sale; but his proper career, as a composer, 
began with his variations on an Air from the ‘* Swiss Family,” which was 

the cheval de catailleb of every pianist, for several years. They were fol- 
lowed by his celebrated ‘‘ Ma Fanchette est charmante,” the March from 
_ Otello, Guillaume Tell, Crociato, Norma, Weber’s last Waltz, Preauxclers 
| la Violette Donna del Lago, Joseph, four great Concertos with orchestral 
, accompaniments, a grand Polonaise in E,-a brilliant Rondo, dedicated to 
, Moscheles, his Fantasias on Semiramide, Puritani, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
_ and many others too numerous to mention. He published, moreover, a 

complete method for the pianoforte, which ranks amongst the best ever 
written; copious studies, admirably calculated to impart a brilliant execu- 
tion; and many minor pieces. The whole number of his works is between 
two and three hundred. 

Henry Herz visited Germany in company with his friend and fellow 
composer, Lafont; they gave concerts in nearly every city of that country, 
_ which were crowded to excess. Iu England, S cotland, and Ireland, he 

created an enthusiasm, which it is impossible to describe. The Duchess 
of Kent, who wished to place the now reigning Queen under his instruc- 
tions, and many families of the highest aristocracy, begged him to settle in 
London, but the Excleve of the Conservatoire, faithful to his adopted coun - 
try, returned to Paris, where he devoted himself to instruction, composi- 
tion, and giving several concerts in the course of the year, which are inva- 
riably crowded, and rank even higher than those of Benedict, in London. 

Henry Herz is a great performer—the neatness, rapidity, precision, and 








vigor of his execution are said to be unsurpassed. He is the author of his ! 


own fame, for he scareely had any teacher, and this proves more than all 
the greatness of his genius. Nobody knows how to select more beautiful 
themas, and the style with which he treated them, in his variations, has 
never been excelled. His compositions are very difficult; but every pia- 
nist studies them with pleasure, because the difficulty has a purpose. He 
is deservedly called the father of the modern Piano-forte school, in which 
most of the present great pianists have deen formed. The writer of this 
sketch lived in Vienna, two years in the same house with Thalberg, and 
he perfectly recollects how assiduously he used to study Herz’s works. 
Less dashing than the style of our recent Octave-players, it is sounder and 
more perfect—not merely astonishes, but pleases, nay, delights; it princi- 
pally relies upon the finger, and uses the wrist as aset off; expression, 
taste, and above all, feeling aie never sacrificed to brilliancy, but they walk 
hand in hand. This explains the stability of the Herz school of playing 
the Piano-forte over any other school. 
_ Always anxious to take advantage of everything that could tend to the 
improvement of his art, Henry Herz has turned his attention towards the 
melioration of his favorite instrument. Stimulated by this wish, he has es- 
tablished, in Paris, an immense Piano-forte manufactory; in which more 
,than 300 workmen are continually employed, under his superintendence. 
The improvements he has made inthe mechanism, have given to his Piano- 
fortes such a superiority with regard to tone and durability, that the jury 
of the national exhibition, (which took place in Paris, in 1844) have unani- 
mously pronounced his inventions to be deserving of a high recompense ; 
and have awarded him the grand gold medal of the first degree, which was 
handed to him by the King ofthe French himself. 

Not satisfied with the services thus rendered, he caused to be built, at 
his own expense,a magnificent concert room, which had been sadly missed. 
This building, the cost of which exceeded a million of francs ($200,000,) 
has been pronounced the best room in Europe, with regard to sound, and 

_is always offered to all foreign artists of distinction, who intend giving con- 
‘certs in Paris. 

We conclude this notice by mentioning, that Henry Herz has been nomi- 
_ nated a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and first pianist to H. M. Louis 
Philippe. Recently the French Government have confided to him the 
' direction of the Piano-forte department in the royal conservatoire of Paris. 





Ingenious and Clever.—We read ina Havre journal :—‘* Hoffman, of the 
| Theatre des Varietes, has been performing at Havre to crowded benches, 
' but when he appears in any of those travesties which represent the sons of 
_John Bull in a ludicrous light, the house is nearly filled with English, who 
make it resound with thir broad and good natured laughter. On Monday, 
| after playing the part of the son of Albion ian the Trois Dimanches, an Eng- 
| lishman in the orchestra made himself remarkable, even above all his fel- 
| low countrymen, by the loudness of his applause. Hoffman was, as cannot 
| be doubted, much flattered by this testimony to his talents; but was great- 
| ly more so when, after the piece was finished, the milord, having asked and 
| obtained permission, entered his dressing room, and not only repeated his 


| words and phrases, and also as to attitudes. They parted with expressions 
| of mutual satisfaction, and Hoffman returned to the stage to take his part in 
| the last piece; but when he went to his room, and sought for his watch and 

purse, in which were 50fr, they were all gone, nor could the Englishm an, 


his name, or abode be discovered. ” 


admiration, but gave some critical hints as to the proper pronunciation of 








TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 

| [YOR SALE—A Second-hand DOUBLE CYLINDER NAPIER PRINTING MA 
| CHINE, in perfect order. Size of bed, 31 by 50. 

A good SINGLE CYLINDER, ora DOUBLE MEDIUM ADAMS PRESS will be re 
| ceived in part payment. 

| N.B.—The machine will print 2,500 sheets per hour. 
| Address (if by letter, post paid)— 
i 2 


RICHARDS & Co., 30 A an-st. New York 








OUR AGENTS, 
| 
| them. 


| Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 
Mr.ISRAEL E. JAMES for the Southern and South Western States, assisted by 


James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Hussey, J. Ham- | ton Chess Club. Our friend G. H 


_ mitt, J. S. James, T. S. Waterman, and John Collins. 


Mr.C. W. JAMES for the Western States, lowa and Wisconsin, assisted by James 
At Boston they now have three theatres open. The KeEans are at the | R Smith, J.T. Dent,G. H. Comstock, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardiner Smith, C. J. Nice, and 


Geo. W. Beaver. 


} — — —— 
| 





We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents, are fully 
authorized to receive all monies due for the ‘‘Spirit of the Times” and the “ Turf Re- 
gister,” and we trust our subscribers may be found able and willing to settle with 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. 

Mr. James G. Mountarn is now our only Agent in Canada, for collecting monies due 
and obtaining new subscribers for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.’? Our friends there—and 
we are proud to number many such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
hat may be in their power 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. | 


A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WIL entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Col. Wu. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “ Naroteon or tHe TuRF.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sylphide ” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 














Chess Player's Chronicle. 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 





Problem No. 34 
By Cenrurini, of Genoa.—(From “ Le Palaméde.”) 
BLACK 
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WHITE. 
Black has the move, and White draws by force. 





Solution to Problem No. 33. 


White. Black. 
1RtoQ P on 
2 BtoQ 2 B moves 
3 B to R 5 doub. ch-mate 





Game No. 44. 
Played in London between Mr. G. G , of New York, and Mr. ——., 


an English amateur. 




















White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. G. G—. Mr. Mr. G. G—-. Mr. 

1KP2 K P2 17 BtoQ 3ch Q B interposes 

2K KttoB3 Q Kt to B3 18 Btks Bch K tks B 

3 KBteQB4 KBtoQB4 19 QtoK R7ch KKtP1l 

4QKtP2 B tks Kt P 20 Bto K Kt7 B to Q Kt 3 ch 

5QBP1 BtoQR4 ® 21 KtoK Rt Q to K 3 

6 Castles K KttoB3 22 Q KttoR3 KRP1 

7K KttoKt5 Castles 23 QtoK R6 Q R to K (a) 
| SKBP2 QP2 24 QRtoKB QtoK 5 
9 Ptks QP K Kt tks P 25 QP1 QtoQRit 
/10 QBtoR3 Kt tks K BP 26 Kt toQ B4 B to K 6 
(11 Rtks Kt P tks R * 27 K Kt Pl K toK 3 
}12 QtoK RS KRP1 28 QtksKtPch KtoQ2 
,13 Kttks KBP Rtks Kt 29 QtoK Bich _R éinterposes 
| 14 Q tks R ch K toR 2 30 P tks P B toQ Kt 3 
}15 QBto BS QtoKB3 31 QtoQich K to K 2§ 
(16 QtoK KtS8ch Kto Kt3 32 KBP1 

White wins. 
NOTES BY MR. G. G " 


“ Up to this point the defence has been conducted in the most correct 
style, but this capture is injudicious; he should take Kt with Q, and he 
would then have the better game. 

t Q P 2 would be dangerous, as Black might repiy with Q to Q 3. 

t To take the Pawn would be evidently fatal, and to play Q tw Qs 
j equally so, as White would then attack Q with Kt at Q B 4. 

§ His best move would be to interpose the Rook, but even then he could 
not save the game 


(a) This move losesthe game. He should have played Q to K 7 (threat- 


ening to advance K B P). We wouid then decidedly prefer Black’s pos 
tion. 











The Chess-Player’s Magazine. 

We have been requested by the publisher of the above periodical to state 
that Amateurs residing in the country may receive the first number of the 
C.P. M. (without payment) by forwarding their address to R. Martin, 
publisher, 29 John st., New York. Yearly subscribers will be entitled to 
fourteen numbers of the C. P. M., as it is intended that the first volume 
shall conclude with the termination of the year 1847. 





New York Chess Club. 
CARLTON HOUSE. 

The N. Y. Chess Club has now opened its winter campaign; its mem- 
bers meet nightly at the Carlton House, where amateurs are invited to at- 
tend. Gentlemen desirous of joining the Club, are requested to forward 
their names to Mr. P. H. Hodges, treasurer, to whom also, subscriptions 
(#5 half yearly) should be paid. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. M.—You may well be surprised at seeing the initials of your friend 
A.’s name in the ** Sphinx” list of correspondents. He has personally ex- 
pressed to us his disgust at having been so contaminated ; he has also 
written to the same effect to the ‘“* Sphinx” editors. You are of course 
correct in your ideas with regard to the advertisement which appeared 
last week—-the twaddle about the peccadilloes of the ‘* Sphinx’s” 
junior editor (/) is a very poor excuse for the meanness and falsehood of 
which it stands convicted. 

G. H.—Very much obliged by your letter just received. Your remittance 
for the C, P. M. has been handed to the publisher. 

H, R. A.—Have written you by Post. 

‘« A Mexican ”—Your solution to SHaGirp’s Problem does you great 
eredit; it is the most difficult three moves we ever saw. 

‘* Short” (Racket Court)—You will not now be Jong before you acknow- 
ledge the correctness of our last diagram. 

*,* A military gentleman lately visiting Boston left his cloak at the Bos- 
requests us to notice this fact, a 
the address of the party is unknown at the Club. 

THE CHESS-PLAYER’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY C. H. STANLEY. 

The first part of this work is now ready tor delivery, and may be pur- 
chased through all booksellers, or of the publisher, R. Martin, 29 John st’ 
No. 2 will be issued on the Ist of December, and future numbers on the 


first day of each succeeding month. Yearly subscription $3—sing le —_ 
bers 25 cts. It is the intention of the publisher to present a srLEEDID = 
GRAVING, as a frontispiece to the first volume, to each yearly subscrivers 


he returns. 
so soon as the necessary outlay may be warranted by the retu —_— 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF . 
The Turf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature,and the Stag® 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. eT 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STRE 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. ; + he 
ONE DOLLAR will be charged for the first insertion of an advertisemen 


ceeding Ten lines. 
i ings tobe had at One Dollareach. 
es casas te tine Editowal Department, and to Blood Stock ,to be addressed t@ 
nf = . ‘to 
byt aba al to the business of the offiee, containing order, gubscriptions, e'* hy 
the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Joan Rucwanns,! 


Qi All letters to be post pad. 
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